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COMMENT 


Dr. Wilson at the Jefferson Dinner 

Mr. Bryan was not invited to speak at the J&FFERSON 
birthday dinner of the National Democratic Club in New 
York, and, properly enough, stayed away from the dinner 
altogether. He also politely vetoed the proposal to have a 
rival dinner here the same night at which he should be the 
chief speaker. If he had spoken here, he would have given 
an excellent oratorical entertainment, but sent his listeners 
away no wiser than they came. Not so did Dr. Wooprow 
Witson, the chief speaker at the dinner which Mr. Bryan 
did not attend. There was much meat in his remarks; meat 
ft for Democrats to digest and assimilate. He talked, not 
of conditions, but of principles, of which both parties seemed 
to him to be losing sight. Both parties, he said, have turned 
to the regulation of business, and he admitted that with the 
transfer of the greater part of the business of the country 
into the hands of great corporations and trusts there was 
undisputed need of “adjustments and reformulations of the 
law which the courts have not had the power or the courage 
to make, and which must therefore be made by legislation.” 
Discussing what the characteristics of that legislation should 
be, he said: 

We have, in fact, turned from legal regulation to Executive 
regulation. We have turned from law to personal power, It is that 
choice which as Democrats we challenge, and challenge with conti- 
dence, as opposed to every ancient principle of liberty and of just 
government. 

A mere casual examination of recent legislation will show that 
these statements are not based upon fancy or upon exaggeration, 
but upon the necessary character of the things we have been 
trying to do. 

The latest proposals are typical of all the rest. All combina- 
tions or agreements in restraint of trade had been forbidden by 
statute. But some agreements in restraint of trade, some sorts of 
pooling of rates by the railroads, for instance, do not in fact 
cperate to the detriment of the public or of trade itself, but are 
beneficial rather, and to be desired in the interest alike of 
efficiency and economy. The lawmakers, upon that discovery, are 
not invited by the reformers to attempt definitions of law which 
will discriminate between those agreements in restraint of trade 
which are innocent of monopolistic intent or effect and desirable 
in the interest of the community itself, and those which the vague 
original law was intended to prevent. ‘hey are urged, on_ the 
contrary, to put the whole matter in the hands of an executive 
officer. It is proposed to invite all corporations which wish to 
keep within the limits of the law to register with him and to 
submit all their contracts and arrangements to him for his sanction 
er disapproval; to let him make law by executive order. 

If this is necessary, government by law has broken down and 

. al . 

personal government has been substituted. I for one do not be- 
lieve that it is necessary. Neither do T believe that the American 
people have consciously made any such choice. They have been 
hastened by reformers who acted upon no principle whatever into 
measures the real character and consequence of which were not 
explained to them. When those measures are understood the 
people of this country will turn from them and substitute law 
onee more for personal power. 

To all thoughtful persons, scrupulous of the ancient principles 
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of our law, it is evident where this demoralization crept in. It is 
plain why the Federal government has become the patron of tie 
people instead of the arbiter of just and definite law. Our later 
tariff legislation has not been based upon the general welfaye, 
but upon the patronage of special interests already strong, already 
very influential in polities. ‘The present tariff is really a mass 
of special favors. 

The corporation lawyers of this country know what is going 
on; the legislators do not. ! want to say to all corporation lawyers, 
“If you would save the corporation, you wili come out from cover 
and tell the legislators what is needed. You know what is neede:|: 
they don’t. By telling them you will save the corporation. If 
you don’t, you will have the mob at its doors in a decade.” 


Two Men of an Excellent Spirit 

Closing his address, Dr. WiLson said: 

I find a great many men who do not know which party they 
belong to, because they cannot see any difference between them. 
This country is waiting for a party which will be brave enough 
to abide ‘the slow processes of success and to say that they know 
that righteousness, that right judgment, that careful adjustments 
of law, that the firm processes of courts: are the bases of human 
liberty; and that it will not despair of human liberty until it has 
itself departed from those historic and ancient bases. 

It is interesting and encouraging to find Governor Jounsoy 
of Minnesota saying, the same evening, in his JEFFERSON 
day address at Louisville: 

Expediency never got a nation anything; it never got a people 
anything; it never will get the Democratic party anything. When 
the Democratic party in its national convention plants its cause on 
the grounds of expediency and adopts a platform based on ex- 
pediency, it cannot win and ought not to win. 

What we want to-day is to go before the people with a patriotic. 
manly declaration and ask for the concurrence of the people in that 
declaration. 

I know it may be a long road to the victory which we all want 
to see come. If we have the patience to endure, if we have the 
faith that ought to be in us, and if we have the intrepidity which 
ought to be characteristic of a Democrat, we shall get there, 
Witson and JouNson may not be perfectly at one in the 
details of their opinions, but there is a notable identity of 
spirit in their words as we have quoted them. If the Demo- 
cratic party can tie to such leaders as they are, we see no 
reason why the road to victory should be a long ene, or why 
the processes of suecess should be slow. 


New York and Massachusetts Republicans 

The long haggle in Massachusetts between TLoparn and 
CRANE and the sentiments which the two Senators respective- 
ly represented ended as it should have done in an agreement 
to send an uninstructed delegation to the Chicago convention. 
The Tarr sentiment; fostered by Senator Lopar, was strong, 
but not strong enough to control the convention or beat the 
inclination towards Knox, lel by Senator Crane. In New 
York the Republican convention endorsed with pride “ the 
great administration of President Roosrvenir,’? and directed 
the delegates whom it chose to present-at Chicago the name 
of Governor ITuGurs, and to use all honorable means to bring 
about his nomination. All the same, New York will send 
a delegation much divided in sentiment. Governor ILvcits’s 
chances for first place do not look promising, though he would 
be an attractive candidate for Vice-President. 


Four Battleships or Two 

It will be recalled that some four months ago Secretary 
of the Navy MrrcaLr requested Congress to authorize the 
laying down of four first-class battleships during the current 
vear. The request was referred to the Naval Committee 
of the House, a majority of which reported the other 
day in favor of beginning the construction of only two 
battleships. The majority report has laid itself open to 
criticism, because the accompanying account of the rela- 
tive naval strength of various Powers was noticeably de- 
fective. For example, it did not take cognizance of the fact 
that Germany’s construction plan, which originally had _pro- 
vided for only three battleships of the Dreadnought type 2 
year, has recently been revised with the consent of both the 
Reichstag and the Bundesrath, so that the number of first- 
class battleships to be begun annually up to and including 
1911 is to be increased to four. Moreover, the scheme pro- 
vides for a certain number of armored cruisers of the [1 
vincible type, one of which was launched the other day, 
and promises to be a most formidable engine of war. It is 
of 15,000 tons burden, is expected to cost nearly $7,000,000. 
So, too, the failure at The Hague to bring about a conc rted 
reduction of expenditures for war purposes on land an sea 
was quickly followed by intenser activity in the shipyards 
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of France and of Japan. We cannot, therefore, afford to 
neglect the laying down of the keels of four battleships this 
year on the plea that we can do so hereafter should such 
an addition to our sea power seem necessary. President 
RoosEVELT has announced himself warmly in favor of Sec- 
yetary Mercar’s original project. 


Negro Votes Wanted in Georgia 

Congressman Livineston, of the Fifth Georgia District, 
who wants to be renominated, advises his supporters to vote 
next fall against the constitutional amendment which is 
aimed to disfranchise the Georgia negroes. The Democrats 
will need the negro votes, he says, to beat Tom Warson 
and the Populis “With the negro disfranchised,” says 
Livixaston, “ Watson would dominate the State.” Here is 
a symptom of a change that would make an enormous dif- 
ference about the negro vote in the South. With two white- 
man parties competing in close elections there would be very 
much less said and done about disfranchising the negroes. 





Panama, Colombia, and the United States 

It was reasonable enough that Panama should have con- 
sidered it the duty of the United States to prevent the seizure 
of Jurado by Colombia. The first article of the Canal Treaty 
of 1903 reads: 

The United States guarantees and will maintain the independence 

of the Republic of Panama. 
Panama premised that the town was hers, and that therefore 
we were pledged to preserve its independence. But was 
Jurado Panama’s? Our government appears to have thought 
a negative answer to this question quite possible, and to have 
understood, moreover, that Colombia, in seizing the place, 
was not so much asserting a right of permanent possession 
as endeavoring to induce Panama to settle diplomatically 
ihe boundary dispute between the two countries. There is 
no doubt that the Colombia of to-day under Reyes is es- 
teemed more highly at Washington than was ever yesterday's 
Colombia under Marogusx. In 1904, in Chicago, this gentle- 
man was characterized by Mr. Roor as an “ irresponsible 
dictator.” But two years later, at Cartagena, the Secretary 
of State referred to General Reyes as “that noble and great 
man whom it is the privilege of Colombia to call her Presi- 
dent.” To be sure these words were spoken on Colombian 
soil, in the presence of Sefior Vasquez-Cono, the Colombian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; but if such circumstances sug- 
gest hyperbolism they also evidence indisputably our gov- 
ernnent’s change of front. Tlowever, to return to Panama. 
Only a few days before Mr. Roor spoke at Cartagena he 
addressed, in the name of the United States, the National 
Assembly of the isthmian republic. On this occasion he said 
among other things: 

It often happens that we misunderstand each other... . Let us 
remember this in all our intercourse... . That independence 
which we, first among the nations of the earth, recognized, it is 
our desire to have maintained inviolate. Believe this; be patient 
With us, as we will be patient with you. 

Pretty good advice for the Panamans to recall at such a 
time as this, when they are disposed, perhaps, to judge the 
conduct of the United States rather inconsiderately. 


A Lease and a Peace Treaty 

In 1896 the Russo-Chinese Bank negotiated, in behalf of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway Company, a Russian’ corpora- 
tion, a lease with the Chinese government. The lease 
granted to the company for a term of years a strip of land 
about thirty miles wide running through Manchuria, on 
which the company might operate its railway, and also, 
according to Baron Roskn, exercise an “absolute and ex- 
clusive right of administration.” On this leased land stands 
a part of the town cf Harbin, whereof the residents, both 
Chinese and foreign, have been subjected to governmental 
regulation by the director of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
Against some such regulation, we gather from the papers, 
Mr. Freperick D. FisHer, our consul at Harbin, appears to 
have protested. The question seems to be whether what is 
nominally a private foreign corporation can exercise gov- 
ernmental eontrol over the inhabitants of leased land with- 
out infringing upon domestic sovereignty. In Article IIT., 
Section 2, of the Treaty of Portsmouth; Russia declared she 
had “no territorial advantages or preferential or exclusive 
concessions in Manchuria of such a nature as to impair the 
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sovereignty of China.” It is difficult to reconcile with this 
declaration a concession which turns over, as Baron Rosen 
interprets, an “absolute and exclusive right of administra- 
tion” over a part of China and its inhabitants to a Russian 
railway company substantially owned by the Russian govern- 
ment. 


The New British Premier 

Mr. Hersert H. Asquiti, who has succeeded Sir H. J. 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN in the office of Prime Minister, was 
Home Secretary when the Liberals were last in power (1892- 
95), and since December, 1905, has been not only Chancellor 
ot the Exchequer, but the principal champion of the meas- 
ures of the Liberal government in the House of Commons. 
It is noteworthy that he should have attained the post of 
Premier at the age of fifty-five, in view of the fact that he 
is not a member of an influential family, and that he is 
the only lawyer who has reached the headship of the British 
government within about a century. PALMERSTON, GLAp- 
STONE, and DisraELt were each considerably older when calle: 
upon to form a cabinet. But though Mr. AsquitH has broken 
precedents, none of his colleagues in the House of Com- 
mons disputes his fitness for the Premiership so far as in- 
tellectual qualifications are concerned. His possession of 
these he has abundantly demonstrated at the university, at 
the bar, in Parliamentary discussions, and in executive oftice. 
So far as the conjunction of mental ability and equipment 
with firmness of will and aptitude for debate is concerned, 
we suppose that all his fellow ministers, though they include 
such men as Mr. Haupane, Mr. Joiun Morury, Sir Epwarp 
Grey, and Mr. Lioyp Grorcr, would concede to him pre- 
eminence. Does it follow that he is available? All of these 
qualifications were possessed by Sir Rosert Pret, under 
whom, nevertheless, occurred the memorable split in the Tory 
party which kept it out of office, except for two or three 
brief periods, during nearly thirty years. Asquitu is by 
temperament of a non-compromising, masterful turn, al- 
though there never was a party in Great Britain more 
heterogeneous and in more urgent need of harmonization 
than is that which he is called upon to lead. Sir Henry 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN was thought to have performed al- 
most a miracle when by his kindly nature, judicious for- 
bearance, timely reticence, and shrewd policy he succeeded in 
combining imperialists with pro-Boers, Anglicans with Non- 
conformists, within the Liberal ranks, and at the same time 
in persuading Laborites on the one hand, and Irish Nation- 
alists on the other, to act as his auxiliaries. 


His Policies 

Mr. Asquitn, like Lord Rosrespery, avowed himself an im- 
perialist during the South-African war, and, like Lord Rosr- 
BERY, he is opposed to giving Ireland home rule until such 
a concession shall have been sanctioned by the predominant 
partner—that is to say, England proper. The mandate of a 
great majority of Irishmen, Scotchmen, and Welshmen he 
would not consider binding if not sanctioned by a majority 
of Englishmen. At heart he is an anti-socialist, and he 
never would have promised to introduce an old-age pension 
bill had he not felt constrained to yield to his official supe- 
rior, who had promised to accede to the wishes of the Labor- 
ites in that particular during the campaign preceding the 
last general election. He is a believer in the maintenance 
of Britain’s naval strength up to the “two-Power” standard, 
as was disclosed by the very lukewarm support he gave to 
Lord TwEEDMOUTH’s naval appropriations bill proposing to 
lay down only two Dreadnoughts during the current year. 
He is no enthusiastic advocate either of the education bill, 
the licensing bill, or the coal-miners’ eight-hour bill, and 
it will surprise nobody if these three measures, which, be- 
tween them, have dangerously weakened the Liberal party 
in the constituencies—as successive by-elections have proved 
—should during his Premiership be relegated to the back- 
ground. What, then, is the issue which he can be trusted 
to keep at the front, and by means of which he will try to 
rally and consolidate the discordant factions of the Liberal 
party? That issue undoubtedly will be free trade, and it is 
shrewdly chosen, for unquestionably a large fraction of the 
Unionists themselves remain free-traders, although under 
one disguise or another a majority of them have reverted 
to protection. It is possible that under Asquitn’s stalwart 
leadership and under the banner of free trade the Liberals 






















































inay recover much of the ground that they have lately lost, 


and gain another impressive victory at the next general 
election. Events have rendered it tolerably certain that 


they could not do it under any other flag. 


The Reconstructed British Ministry 
In the new cabinet the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


which the Prime Minister relinquishes, becoming instead 
First Lord of the Treasury, will be filled by Mr. Davin 
Luoyp Grorce, lately president of the Board of Trade. Mr. 


Mortey will remain Secretary for India (an office in 
he has signally increased his high reputation), but, 
owing to ill health, has been made a peer, and goes to the 
Ilouse of Viscount Morury, thereby obtaining re- 
lief from his labors in the House of Commons. Mr. Winston 
Cuercuy, lately Political Seeretary of the Colonial Office, 
succeeds to the position of president of the Board of Trade, 
vacated by Mr. Luoyp Groree; Lord TwrrpMoutit becomes 
President of the Council, leaving the office of First Lord of 
the Admiralty to Mr. Reaivaucp McKenna, and the Earl of 
Crewe becomes Secretary for the Colonies, succeeding Lord 
LGN, who retires altogether from the cabinet. The changes 
are popular, and nearly all are commended as likely to 
strengthen Mr. Asguirn’s hands. 
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Fussy 

A great deal of fault on one ground or another 
this spring with the young gentlemen in the colleges. <A 
Chicago despatch says that the overmodest inhabitants of 
Wheaton (Illinois) are disgruntled and making trouble be- 
cause the Wheaton. College students held a nightgown parade 
to celebrate Wheaton’s victory over Greenville in the orator- 
ical contest. Gracious! Here in the athletics-ridden East 
any college would be far too pleased to have that much 
notice taken of an oratorical contest to make any fuss about 
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nightshirts. 


Folks Who Don’t Know What Is Wrong 

There are many folks in this partially enlightened land 
who don’t seem to know what is right, and a vast deal of 
This great work of 
to be also a lot 
is wrong, but think they 


pains is being taken to teach them. 
instruction is called reform. There seem 
more folks who don’t know what 
do, and act with great vehemence upon their convictions. 
Hlow are they going to be taught? It is important to teach 
them, because they lavish their strength, not in personal re- 
pentance, but in trying to hinder their neighbors from ac- 
tions which they condemn. If a man (or a woman) thinks 
wrong and doesn’t do it, there is no great harm 
To be over- 


some act is 
done, whether the act is really wrong or not. 
scrupulous about one’s own conduct may be a mistake, but 
it is one for which the erring person chiefly suffers. But 
to be overserupulous about the conduct of other persons— 
to condemn their actions as wrong and get laws passed to 
make them illegal—does great harm if the actions con- 
demned do not really deserve condemnation. The code of 
discipline of the Methodist Church, for example, when volun- 
tarily accepted, may yield a great profit, spiritually and 
otherwise, to whomsoever lives up to it; whereas to hold 
society in general up to the standard of: the Book of Dis- 
cipline under penalty of law, would work intolerable hard- 
ship. Something like that is what the folks who don’t 
know what is wrong seem to be trying to do, and they are 
working out so many different notions, and in so many dif- 
ferent lines—railroad regulation, night-riding, prohibition, 
anti-betting, anti-vivisection, anti-speculation, anti-corpora- 
tions, anti-non-union labor, anti-cigarettes, and so on—that 
it makes the observer wonder where we are coming out. 
Blue laws have been tried, and have failed and always will 
fail. Reform legislation that rises higher than its source 
comes down again. But its source is the average conscience 
of the community. Individual virtue ean rise far above that, 
and it will be a sad day for humankind when it doesn’t. But 
law cannot, and should not. More attention should be given 
to the instruction of that part of our population who have 
exaggerated netious about what is wrong, and want their 
standards legalized. They are getting to be more dangerous 
and troublesome than the folks who don’t know what is right. 
But it is hard to instruct them, for they are very prone to 
stop the paper if they don’t agree with what is said. 
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The Fight Against Alcohol 


CONTRADICTIONS abound in all discussions of alcohol and, its 
effects. There is hardly one of us who has not suffered from *he 
effects of drink on some one, and most of us, first or last, have 
suifered often and acutely’ from them. If alcohol has never been 
a snare to us as individuals, it has still been a grief and a burden 
to us in its effects on other persons who have been damaged by it, 
and whose burdens we may have had to carry. The feelings of 
that part of the population that hates “rum” with blind ra 
and impatience, and is ready to fight it at every turn and by any 
means that comes to hand, must be comprehensible to every eyje- 
rienced observer. From these haters of “rum” comes the energy 
that is the backbone of the fight for prohibition. Over against 
them are lined up, naturally enough, those who live by the mann- 
facture and sale of alcoholic beverages: the brewers, distillers, 
wine growers, wine merchants, and saloonkeepers. The reformers 
are prone to tell us that alcohol is the root of all evil, and that 
if we could only get rid of it there would be no limit to our 
prosperity and happiness. Then we turn over some pages of. hiis- 
tory. We find in the North American Indians a fairly voluminous 
line of defects. They were cruel, superstitious, vindictive, and 
quarrelsome, improvident and unprogressive. Yet they were not 
only sober, but so exceptionally free from knowledge or use of 
alcohol that when they got hold of it they immediately showed 
a disposition to drink all they could get, with resulting disaster, 
So it is with most savages. They are delighted with the alcoholic 
beverages, but completely incompetent to make intelligent use 
of them. On the other hand, as we inquire into the past habits 
of the Seotch we find among them a strong addiction to three very 
powerful stimulants—religion, education, and whiskey. If any 
reasonable amount of drinking destroyed a people, it is hard to 
say where the Scots would be, but as it is, they are and have been 
for centuries one of the most noted and valuable groups in the 
whole human family. So the other northern people of Europe— 
the English, Germans, Scandinavians, and Russians—have been for 
many centuries drinkers of harder liquor, and more drunken, than 
the southern Europeans, yet the hopes of civilization still rest con. 
siderably on those northern people. The most abstinent people in 
the world nowadays—so far as alcohol is concerned—are the Mo- 
hammedans (Turks, Arabs, and the rest) and the peoples of India 
and China. MomuAMMEp proscribed alcoholic beverages. Christ did 
not. The Christian nations, as a rule, have been alcohol-consuming 
folks, but it would be hard to persuade them that they are behind 
the Mohammedans and Hindus in usefulness, virtue, and the essen- 
tials of civilization. And the inexterminable Jews are a drinking 
people, though temperate. Look at Russia. A pretty drunken 
country, very ignorant, full of vodka and superstition and stupidity, 
but also full of strong human material. Increased temperance is 
hound to come in Russia with increased intelligence, a better scale 
of living, education, and liberty. But there is better hope for 
Russia, vodka and all, than for abstemious Turkey. 

No; alcohol is the root of much evil, but not of all. It may 
be better that men should think half drunk, if necessary, than that 
they should not think at all; it may be better that they should 
dare half drunk than that they never should dare. It may be 
Letter that they should be stimulated somewhat, even by drink, 
than that they should sink under the monotony of hopeless drudg- 
ery. A man ruled by alcohol is pretty nearly worthless, but there 
are grounds to think that there is a greater destiny for the nations 
that subdue alcohol to a wise use than for those who resolve that 
it is too strong for them and, if they can, abolish it. The fight 
with aleohol has been going on since the world began. We know 
nothing important about the dangers of strong drink that was not 
thoroughly known and appreciated by the wise at least as long 
ago as when the Old Testament, and especially the Book of Prov- 
erbs, was written. Alcohol has a certain destructive value in that 
it promotes the survival of the fittest, but we need not save it 
for that, for there are plenty of other things that sufficiently serve 
that important end. While it is disputable whether the world 
would be better off without it altogether, it cannot be disputed 
that it is a natural detail of the progress of civilization to keep 
the consumption of alcohol within proper bounds and eliminate the 
evils of it. It is right to protect from temptation the young. the 
inexperienced, and the weak, and to restrain or punish mischievous 
self-indulgence. There is no dispute about the propriety of laws 
to protect children from all temptation to drink alcoholic bever- 
ages, for alcohol is undoubtedly bad for children. So in various 
communities there may be considerable bodies of grown-ups who 
are so backward in self-control that they need to be protected like 
children from alcoholic solicitations. So it is still with the Indians, 
and the strictest laws against the sale of alcoholic drinks to In- 
dians are not objected to. So, as has been said, it is to a less 
extent in the South. Communities whose orderly life is really 
imperilled by drink are warranted in eliminating the peril by what- 
ever means they may. So, local option laws are well thought of 
almost everywhere, and so prohibition may become, in certain States 
at least, a warrantable experiment. It may be a useful process 
of civilization even where it is not destined to be a permanent col 
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dition. States have tried it for a time and dropped it, taking high 
license and local option in its place. The States that are taking 
up with it now are either new ones, like North Dakota, where life 
js still mainly agricultural and comparatively simple, and Okla- 
homa, Where the Indian population complicates matters; or the 
Southern States which have large elements of population of low 
average intelligence and a high ratio of illiteracy. Kansas and 
Maine are different; but in neither of them is prohibition as yet 
an undisputed success. Massachusetts and New York will think 
a long time before they come out for State prohibition, though both 
of them appreciate the need for temperance reform, and are hos- 
pitable to high license and local option. 

One thing that makes us flounder along from experiment to ex- 
periment in the fight against rum instead of agreeing on the right 
thing in the first place, is the traditional ignorance of one half of 
the world about how the other half lives. The other half is en- 
titled to consideration, even though it may be a little less than 
half. The people who hate and fear **rum” must not hope nor 
even Wish, even though they are a majority, to regulate absolutely 
the habits of folks who do not think about it as they do. Some 
freedom of decision about their personal indulgences must be left 
to responsible, well-behaved, grown-up citizens. One thing that 
has to be thought about in bringing up a boy is how to make him 
proof against damage from drink. There are two possible methods. 
One is to teach him, if possible, the rule of rigid abstinence—touch 
not, taste not, handle ne*--as long as he is under parental control: 
to teach him that alcohol is a poison, to drink it a sin, to avoid 
it the only safe rule. The other method is to teach him that al- 
cohol is dangerous and insidious; that it is a ruinous master, and 
a servant of questionable usefulness; that if drunk at all it must 
be drunk with untiring discretion; that, nevertheless, since it is 
a thing enormously consumed and that one runs against at every 
turn, it is worth understanding; finally, that only a small propor- 
tion of the people one sees in the more active centres of population 
are teetotalers, and that very many of the men who are most con- 
spicuous and most successful in our world drink intoxicants more 
or less. You may choose which method you will. The trouble 
with the first is that there will come a time when the boy will 
‘make his own observations and follow his own judgment. If his 
conclusions about alcohol do not tally with what he has been taught, 
the parental teaching will go for nothing, and he will make his 
own experiments with very little trustworthy knowledge and no 
familiar example to guide him. Those who think the second method 
is the sounder and safer will tell you they have seen too many 
drunken sons of teetotal fathers to have confidence in the first. 
And yet, in the matter of sons it is better to be lucky than wise, 
for in some of us that is born that makes us safe from the perils 
of drink, and in others not. 








Diversion 


“(CHANGE ever easeth, varietie dissolveth, and shifting dissi- 
pateth,” writes MOoNTAIGNE, noting how prone is man to shirk 
reality, and if life be such as to hold him for a certain portion 
of his time close to the dry fact, as swiftly as he may§ he throws 
aside the burden, shuns the brunt of the actual, and turns to some 
form of make-believe or play. Childhood is largely a. great play- 
ground wherein the child pretends to be and to have what is not 
in heaven nor earth nor any place but his own darting fancy; 
youth is a vast field of dreams and visions where once more life 
is recreated, and the youth sees by the light that never was on 
land or sea. Yet all through the years something different, some- 
thing compelling, is forcing on its way into our ken the nature of 
things as they are. If the child plays to enlarge his limits, if, babe 
in the nursery that he is, he impersonates heroes and warriors 
and huntsmen, a man’s diversion is more often an escape from 
realities too vast to be borne. Who has not come in cowering, after 
an hour’or two under the open sky with the stars, g'ad of the 
safe nearness of four walls and the fairness of the flickering candle- 
light’ Most of us, in maturity, love bondage better than liberty, 
and self-deception better than truth; “ bondage with ease more 
than strenuous liberty.” Only the fewest can strain the mind to 
meet the facets, the uncompromising facts of life, all the time. 
Actuality wearies, reality weighs too heavily, external circum- 
stances are too slightly ductile and plastic, and to the frail and 
ill-poised human being it is a great relief to flutter off to a quaint 
conceit or a happy imagining. Man is, indeed, a part of the 
universal flux of nature with no fixed centre, and the ideal is 
ever so far beyond, so difficult to keep the eyes fixed upon, that 
any turning aside is restful. We use activity to drown grief in; 
thought has power to numb emotion, and perception extorts quiet 
from the will. So we pass through life using one faculty to lame 
another lest the press of reality should be unbearable. 

“Ever we think of something else,” says the old essayist again. 
“Either the hope of a better life doth settle and support us, or 
the confidence of our children’s worth, or the future glory of our 
name, or the avoyding of this life’s mischiefs, or the revenge 
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hanging over their heads that have caused and procured our 
death.” 

Those, probably, are the happiest among mortals who require 
the least diversion; who so adjust themselves to reality that they 
rejoice in it; are glad of it; neither stretches of space nor time 
appal or weary them; the farthest star would offer some friendly 
experience, and eternity is in the moment to them. Of the most 
exalted of human beings one cannot conceive their desiring or 
turning to any diversion whatsoever. They are adjusted to reality: 
they are perfected so that life, as it ought to be, is complete 
satisfaction. One cannot fancy the Buddha desiring diversions, 
though one knows of Socrates that he could heartily enjoy a jest 
at his own expense. Perhaps he thought in terms of eternity but 
hardly yet lived in them. 

If no one has yet said, “ Tell what you laugh at and I'll tell 
what you are,” they ought to have done so. For taste plays its part 
thoroughly in the whole matter of diversion, and there is no more 
continfious strain upon a close relationship than a different taste 
in jokes and diversions. How pathetic was the tale of the aspiring 
young girl whose kind godmother took her to the metropolis for 
the first time, and, when she asked for afternoon tea at NSITERRY’S, 
took her to HuyLer’s for ices, and, when she wanted to go to 
a symphony concert, substituted the Hippodrome. <A careful 
mother who had moved into a new neighborhood was mueh dis- 
tressed to find that the favorite game of the children in the 
vicinity was to impersonate policemen and make arrests. But 
the games of her more instructed three-year-old son proved equally 
offensive to a different taste; for, when a neighbor was paying her 
initial call, the child escaped from the nursery, crept up back of 
the lady’s chair, and held a stick near her head. He was _ repri- 
manded, and the caller kindly suggested: “ He must be playing 
policeman.” “I’m not,” asserted the baby. “1 am = Theseus.” 
And when the mother said, gently, “ But Theseus would never 
have held his stick/over a lady’s head,” the child responded: *“* He 
held it over an old witch when he wanted her to vanish.” 

Surely the notorious dinner recently given in Baltimore to 
which diversion was contributed by a woman going in an ab- 
breviated bathing-suit and being plunged in an improvised fountain, 
and another woman impersonating an opium fiend, and a railway 
president playing at surgical operations of an unmentionable 
nature, bespeaks a rather alarming mental condition among the 
participants. It would seem that a nation oblivious or merely 
contemptuous of such a phenomenon was not rightly looking after 
all its indigent. For it is a question whether mental indigence 
is not as destructive a force as physical squalor and distress. 

Surely when philanthropy has developed a little further there 
will be reformatories or asylums for the imaginatively poor, whose 
sole idea of diversion from seriousness is to impersonate crime and 
vulgarity. On the Elizabethan stage insanity was considered a 
great jest, as in very low forms of entertainment even to-day 
drunkenness still amuses. 

What one notes especially as the modern development of diversion 
is that as people rise in the scale of being they are less and less 
inclined to find relief, diversion, or fun in what might cause an- 
other pain. Second, that diversion at best is but a relief, a turn- 
ing aside from the true and the actual, a discovery of unexpected 
incongruity in appearances. And that the better a man’s life is 
the less will he need diversion from the true nature of things. 
One cannot fancy KANT, or PLOTINUS, or DARWIN, or MILL de- 
sirous of diversions. They were launched on a work so absorbing, 
so real, so delightful in itself, that no turning aside was needed. 
Indeed, real greatness of character manages always to take delight 
in life as it is, and its task seems ever to be to delve deeper into 
the true nature of fact. BROWNING, who combined intellect with 
finely poised character, never seemed to weary of life, and felt that 
time was not long enough to live in, and so he projected more and 
fuller life beyond death. It is something to live undazzled by 
fancies, unholpen by promises of future bliss, finding essential 
joy and sacredness in the moment as it passes, and the true 
nature of fact as fair as any diversion. 

But, at any rate, such diversions as are necessary should aim 
at innocence, healthfulness, friendliness. Opium eating is a di- 
version from actuality: so are bridge whist and the habit of novel 
reading; all of these substitute a fictitious world of interest for 
real ones; but they fall short of innocence and healthfulness, and 
one at least introduces an element of competition which is best 
eliminated from life if perfect friendliness is to prevail. The 
spread of open-air plays, the cult of growing things adorning the 
face of earth, the study of history, and. above all, the history of 
the development of human thought. the appreciative love of all 
or of any of the arts, these are diversions which make for the real 
decoration of life. 





Personal and Pertinent 


A RETURNING traveller tells us that the island of Jamaica is full 
of rum, cheap, pretty good, and sold everywhere. The island is 
also full of negroes. Yet the negroes are described as peaceable, 
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orderly, and not drunken. ‘The traveller we quote says that he 
saw only one who showed symptoms of overstimulation. Rum 
may be different in Jamaica. Negroes certainly are different there. 


In New York one day last winter the Hungarian count who mar- 
ried Miss VANpeRBILT laid hasty hands on a newspaper photogra- 
pher who lay in wait to snapshot the young lady as she got into her 
carriage. ‘Then we blushed for the public manners of New York. 
but, alas! when the young people got to Budapest it was still 
worse, for not only were they swamped with begging letters, but 
the flashlight photographers put the bride’s life in peril in’ the 
evening by flashing magnesium powder at her, to the dismay of her 
carriage horses. Then the count blushed, and the eable news  re- 
ports him as saying angrily that it hurt his national pride to find 
such barbarous behavior in his own capital. We have read before 
that Budapest is a very modern city. So it seems to be, flash- 
lights, manners, and ali, more’s the pity! 


Correspondence 


SATAN AND SPIRIT PHENOMENA 
St. Louis, Mo., February 28, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—In the interesting account of psychic experiments pub- 
lished in your Journal of February 29 I read an allusion to 
Hudson’s explanations. Hudson wrote well and thought well, but 
his theory is not acceptable to many practical people who have 
no hallucinations, and who have had experiences with which no 
“medium ” or spiritualist had anything whatever to do. Before 
me lies a little book issued by a worthy and active religious so- 
ciety (not Catholic) which declares that the so-called spirit 
phenomena occur, and that they are clearly the work of Satan. 
| would rather accept this than Hudson, though I have studied 
well the evil side of the manifestations, and have failed to find 
in them anything exceeding the commonplace wickedness of “ this 
side.” I wish Hudson were right. I would give everything I have 
if 1 could be satisfied that death ends all. Not that I am a great 
sinner, but because eternity seems so very long and tiresome. The 
rest of the grave appears to me so perfect that I cannot conceive 
of anything better for us all. 

I am, sir, 
DoNALD PADMAN. 


FROM A PHILOSOPHICAL READER 


Denver, Cot., February 8, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—I want to say that I have had a good lot of entertainment 
out of the space you devote to letters from the people. There 
is with me a certain satisfaction in reading letters from people, 
many of whom, no doubt, have been reading the WEEKLY, like my- 
self, almost continuously since the time of the Civil War. In- 
cidentally, it occurs to me that most of the time I disagreed 
with the editor on many lines of thought. Right or wrong, editors 
are apt to be far in advance of the lay person in their lines of 
thought. Of course they are; their positions demand it! 

I never quit a paper solely because I disagree with the editor 
about politics or other subjects. I notice some pretty warm and 
well-written letters, however, which were in the nature of a fare- 
well. I notice that the mainspring of ire on the part of your 
correspondents is your line of strictures on “ Teddy.” Seems to 
me an editor should not be taken too seriously; after all, what 
one man says in a big country like this doesn’t-hurt very much 
unless he be the President, and not always then. Editors of 
free-trade Democratic papers, like the Werekiy, could hardly, in 
the nature of things. be expected to be handing Roosevelt bouquets 
all the time—at least, not at this time of vear, when we are near- 
ing convention time. 

It is a ‘ittle soon, T think, to be absolutely certain that the 
President precipitated a panie by preaching. Even if he did, as far 
as T can observe he will be soon forgiven by the mass of the peo- 
ple. They like an impulsive man. 

The thinkers and business men, while -they may think that 
preaching is out of the President’s line and not dignified, will 
also forgive him for saving the country from Bryan. 

If Bryan is defeated the third time it will be in a measure be- 
cause the wind has been taken out of his sails. 

Roosevelt is certainly entitled to the credit of giving us a fore- 
taste of what Bryan would carry to an extreme that would result 
in many socialistic schemes being fastened on to the country. 

It seems that now the publie will weleome a President who will 
work quietly, however much energy he may employ. 

It may seem that way to me because that is what I want. I 
meet a surprisingly large number of men, however, who favor 
ruthless treatment of corporations, and go even so far as to say, 
“Tf we cannot have Roosevelt, let us have Bryan.” Doubtless few 
of these men have read the French Rerolution. As Professor 
Laughlin recently said, “It is one thing to lop off rotten and 
diseased branches from the tree, but it is another thing to hack 
at the very trunk of the tree itself which feeds the sound parts 
of the organism. Hence there is imperative need of discrimination 
and wisdom in politicians who in the past seem to have been 
vnaware how easily confidence can be destroyed, The bull-in- 
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the-china-shop method will not do with the delicate mechanism of 
financial affairs. 

“It is no answer to say that the attack was only intended jor 
the scoundrels and the * bad’ corporations. The facts unmistaks\ly 
show that the unthinking public were led to believe that almost 
all large organizations were criminally conducted, and Siate 
legislation has followed without careful investigation of the eood 
and the bad. Wisdom in this direction is indispensable for (he 
immediate future.” 

[ have been hoping to see the WEEKLY adopt some well-dige-(e 
plan for providing an elastic quality to our currency system, 
since the best financial authorities say such elasticity would be a 
great advantage in protecting the stable business interests from ihe 
results of a financial scare. A United States Bank seems to have 
¢omparatively few advocates. Yet that is the only time-tried j jan 
of them all. No doubt it would be denounced as a trust in cer- 
tain quarters, and of course Bryan would call it an octopus, 
Certainly this currency question is pertinent and timely. It, of 
course, does not appeal to the imaginations of the people, like 
others which have tended to disturb business, but it wilk appeal 
to the business community on account of being designed to pro- 
duce settled business conditions. The WEEKLY, standing as it 
certainly does for sound and favorable business conditions, could 
advantageously take up a matter of such a nature. 

Is not the Aldrich bill merely a political makeshift, or only a 
palliative, instead of a positive and lasting remedy ? 

am, sir, 
HORACE GARS?, 


FOR DOUGLAS AND FOLK 
= Sid io . February 28, 1908 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str—Are not the Democratic nominations for President and 
Vice-President of these United States worth a contest? Is there 
no patriotism in the hundreds of Democratic leaders of this great 
party who are qualified to fill the Presidential chair? Why this 
indifference! Is not the nomination a worthy one? Is it not the 
duty of all good Democrats to once more make an etfort to conduct 
the affairs of this government on Democratie principles, and can 
we not afford to put in a few months for such a cause, and even 
should we lose, is it not a consolation in knowing that we have 
done our duty, and there are many earnest Republicans anxiously 
looking to us for a solution of the present condition of affairs’ 

Labor will join with us in this campaign, for the laboring 
classes realize that the politicians, who are destroying all oppor- 
tunities of labor for their own selfish purposes—and for no other 
reason than to parade themselves in the limelight—have nothing 
to lose, and should they not be successful in this campaign they 
will soon be forgotten. 

It would be easy for the Republican administration, if it is 
sincere in its belief that monopoly and corporations are absorbing 
the resources of the country for their own selfish purposes. to. 
recommend that these monopolies be denied the benefits of the pro- 
tective policy, and once more allow the great mass of the common 
people to participate equally in the great resources of the nation. 

Should not the Democratic party support ex-Governor Douglas of 
Massachusetts. or Judge Gray of Delaware, for the Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency? Either nomination would be a 
credit to the party, afd each would make an idea! President, but 
at this time Governor Douglas seems to be the best organizer and 
leader, for in his winning campaign when elected Governor of 
Massachusetts he carried to suecess the only issue that has been 
Democratic for the last twelve years. 

His magnificent campaign for tariff reform entitles him to head 
the national ticket, regardless of whom the Republican candidate 
will be. The Democratic party can then disavow all connection 
with theories that are uncertain and visionary in their applica- 
tions and appeal to the intelligence of conservative voters, for it 
is the duty of all good Democrats to organize and fight for Demo- 
cratic policies that will once more resurrect the business and com- 
mercial interests of this country. 

For Vice-President, the present Governor of the State of Mis- 
souri would be an ideal candidate. We has redeemed that great 
State from machine and ring polities; he has elevated the moral 
atmosphere; driven the lobbyists from legislative halls, forced the 
railroads and corporations to protect life and give good service to 
the people. He has done all this without any blare of trumpets. 
or injuring a single legitimate industry in that commonwealth. 
The Democratic party cannot lose with Douglas and Folk as its 
standard bearers. I am, sir, 

GEO. MURPIY. 

(Chairman of the National Alaska Democratic Delegation to 
St. Louis, 1904.) 





HELPFUL TO A MINISTER 
MEEKER, Cot., February 20, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sm.—lI am a Methodist pastor. T want to say to you I get s0 
very, very much from your editorials in HARPER’s WEEKLY. They 
give me higher ideals, cleaner aspirations; they are instructive 
and inspiring: they are a Big force in making life ‘ Worth While.” 

1. Are they ever collected and published in book form? I hope 
so. Let me know title. 

2. IT am not a grumbler, but I wish they might be published on 
two sheets. instead of on the two sides of one sheet, so the two 
parts are back to back, for I clip them, and would so much’ rather 
have them on two columns, side by side, than back to back. 

I am, sir, 





J. S. WILLBANKS. 
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Finance 






The Relation of Crops to Prosperity 


eaLUTHOUGH our manufacturing activities have reached 
magnificent proportions, although our cities expand 
with the growth of an unrivalled commerce, the 
United States remains fundamentally an agricul- 
tural community. Our protective tariff policy, 
whatever may be its merits or’ demerits as an 
economic proposition, assuredly . recognizes — the 
value of the “home market” to the manufacturer, and the com- 
inerce of our cities derives its motive power from the fuel furnished 
by wheat, corn, and cotton. 3 

“Vor a decade past, year after year, with change only in degree, 
the Great West and the Sunny South have yielded their steady 
accretions to our national wealth. In the Middle ’90’s the farmer of 
the West was invariably in debt to the Kastern capitalist, and 
imuny a mortgage was foreclosed; but nature has smiled on him 
since then. He has paid off his mortgage, or reduced it, and his 
farm has risen in value. Improved machinery and better methods, 
such as dry farming, have helped much to make him prosperous. 
Wheat and corn and rye and oats and even cotton are produced 
from such a wide area that similar adverse climatie conditions 
do not affect any considerable portion of the total area ‘under 
cultivation, and general crop failures have become highly im- 
probable. 

That the tremendous activity of the United States in trade and 
commerce during the past few years resulted largely from the 
bounty of nature delivered from the harvest fields admits of no 
doubt. The size of a season’s crops certainly is not the sole factor 
determining prosperity or adversity. The other factors are many 
and their relative influences complex. But no one of these exceeds 
in importance the value of the crops of the country, so that it is 
worth while to turn to the records of the past to discern the pos- 
sible or probable effect of good or bad crops this year. 

Comparisons of the panic of 1907 with previous panics cus- 
tomarily regard mainly such things as the duration of Clearing- 
house certificates and of a currency premium, failures of banks, 
and receiverships of railroads. The fact is frequently overlooked 
that meanwhile nature works quietly either to aggravate or to 
minimize the indusirial disturbance. Most panies have their origin 
in such causes as abuses of credit, speculation, and reckless ex- 
travagance. In this country our wretched makeshifts for scientific 
banking and currency legislation always aggravate a crisis. With 
these phases of crises it is not our present purpose to deal. Let 
us see how the troubles of 1907, as compared with those of 
previous periods, were influenced by the country’s harvest. 

As the wreckage of the panic of 1873 was being cleared away, 
and resumption of specie payments occurred early in 1879, a freak 
of nature gave to prosperity a sudden stimulus. The wheat harvest 
of Europe in 1878 was extraordinarily large, but the following 
year it was correspondingly small, in* England the deficient 
harvest assuming the proportions of a national calamity. In the 
United States, on the other hand, 1879 witnessed the largest 
harvest-in its history. The loss of Europe was this country’s gain, 
particularly as heavy agricultural exports turned the tide of 
foreign exchange in favor of the United States, and dissipated 
apprehensions as to the success of specie resumption. 

In the spring of 1884 there was a financial disturbance of some 
proportions. It was followed by a great crop of very large size, 
not only in the United States, but all over the world, with corre- 
sponding low prices. In 1885 the American wheat crop was the 
smallest in four years, and the European crop was as large as that 
of 1884. Again the American farmers received low prices. There 
was great discontent among the farmers, and labor troubles on the 
railroads were prevalent. The discontent among the farmers led, 
as it did eight or ten years later, to agitation for more currency. 

Up to the panie of 1893 the one most fruitful source of financial 
disturbance has been the disorders in our currency system. When 
the dangers of those disorders became imminent, they were occa- 
sionally staved off by such accidents as that of the harvest condi- 
tions of 1879. The crop conditions of 1891 were similar to those of 
1879, and the reckoning was again delayed. Europe experienced a 
severe shortage in its wheat crop, whereas the United States pro- 
duced 312,000,000 bushels more than in 1890, and 255,000,000 
bushels more than in 1889. The American harvests for the two 
years following 1891 were comparatively small, not only in wheat, 
but in corn, and this fact finally precipitated the crisis of 1893. 
The following year, 1894, was one of complete agricultural disaster, 
a fact which lengthened the period of depression. Incidentally, it 
fanned the flames of discontent among the farmers, and added to 
the strength of the Populist movement. 

These are isolated cases in the long history of American agricul- 
ture, but they are sufficient to emphasize, were emphasis needed, 
the great immediate importance of the out-turn of the crops. To 
revert now to more recent conditions, only, once since 1900 has the 
Wheat crop of the United States fallen below 600,000,000 bushels, 
and only once has the corn crop fallen below 2,000,000,000 bushels. 








By HOWARD SCHENCK MOTT 


In 1904 the wheat crop was 552,399,517 bushels, and in 1901 the 
corn crop was 1,522,519,871 bushels. Still, the consumption of 
the world has greatly increased, and American consumption has 
also increased; consequently, a difference of 100,000,000 bushels in 
the wheat crop, or of 500,000,000 bushels in the corn crop, is a 
matter that materially affects prices. 

In spite, however, of considerable variation in the actual yields 
of grains in the United States, it appears to be a fact that the 
wealth produced by the crops of the country now rises steadily. 
This will be clearly seen from the following tables taken from 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicie. 

Total crops of wheat, corn, oats, barley, and rye, in bushels: 





1905 1906 1907 
4,518,456,291 4,839,872, 900 4,166,013,000 


1903 1904 
3,827,317, 766 4,081,459, 522 


Farm values on December 1: 


1903 i 1904 1905 1906 1907 
$1, 739,715,476 $1,955,251,456 $1,984,578,306 $2,057, 159,457 $2,351, 264,000 


The showing made by cotton is not materially different, but 
space precludes its insertion. 

The significance of these figures is manysided, and must be 
accepted with caution. The figures appear, however, to establish 
the fact that the farmers of the country have become very pros- 
perous. It must be true, also, that the consuming power of the 
farming community during the past five years has been on an ever- 
increasing scale, and that this has been a potent influence in 
stimulating manufactures and commerce. Another deduction from 
the face of the returns must be that the farmers have suffered 
from the recent panic and the present depression in business 
practically not at all. 

What bearing have these agricultural conditions on the present 
situation? To answer the question, it is necessary clearly to 
understand the causes of last year’s panie. Like other panies, it 
was by no means sudden of development, but was born of pros- 
perity and nurtured of prosperity’s parasites, reckless speculation. 
unlimited extravagance, dishonesty in high places, and, last but 
not least, unintelligent efforts to cure all of the other evils by 
legislation. The disturbance appears to have been more than 
usually a financial one, in a limited application of that term; 
for its somewhat obscure and earlier cause was a scarcity of 
capital, growing, first, out of the excessive need for it, and, 
second, out of a heavy absorption of it in security issues, and a 
serious destruction of wealth by wars and earthquakes. 

In the light of these facts is it not possible that the cure of 
liquidation already administered may prove more powerful than 
any cure of legislation? No one can pretend to say, under such 
circumstances, just when liquidation has been drastic enough to 
bring about equilibrium. Last October’s crisis was of such an 
acute character as to leave in its train a series of secondary 
troubles that will extend over a long period. The credit of the 
manufacturer and the railroad has been impaired and their busi- 
ness curtailed by forty to fifty per cent. Confidence, part of the 
basis of both credit and business, still waits on the outcome of 
events. 

Good crops mitigate disaster just as bad crops accentuate it. 
While the harvests of 1907 did not equal in quantity those of 
1906, they were well up to the average, and the misfortune of 
europe enabled this country once again to secure high prices for 
its grains. Europe’s short crops proved to be our salvation, for 
they enabled us to draw $100,000,000 of gold to our shores at a 
critical juncture. Since then a record crop of wheat has been 
gathered in Argentine, and the price of the cereal has declined. 
The harvest season in Argentina is the reverse of the winter of 
the northern hemisphere. Supplies of wheat have come upon the 
world’s market from South America at a time when the visible 
supplies in the United States have reached a very low ebb. This 
ean hardly be counted an unmixed evil, for it keeps down the 
pvice of bread for our unemployed. 

We have also found that in the past good crops have served not 
only to mitigate disaster, but to promote recovery from disaster. 
Naturally, therefore, the government crop report of April 8 was 
received by the financial markets with evidences of satisfaction. 
It is, of course, too early as yet to form any conclusion whatever 
as to the present season’s crops, but so far the outlook for winter 
wheat is promising. Incidentally, the farmers seem to be meeting 
with some success in fighting “ green bugs.” The stock market is 
likely to be influenced this year more largely than usual by the 
prospects for the crops, and each government crop report will be 
scanned anxiously. Should the Presidential contest fail to assume 
graver aspects than at present, should unwise schemes for inflation 
of the currency fail of enactment, should confidence return, and 
should European capital seek re-investment in the United States, 
within a few months the winter of our discontent may be turned 
to glorious summer—by -the crops. But no one can tell now, 

































































From Whites 
To Blue 


THE CHANGES OF 
CLIME AND CLOTHES 
WifH FHE FLEET 


By LIEUT.-COM. PHILIP ANDREWS, U.S.N. 
Executive Officer, U. S. S. Kansas 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


Ca.vao. Peru, February 28. 1908 
ROM the time we left the Strait of Magellan. 
and up to the day before our arrival here, we 
have all been in blue clothes, so different is the 
climate of the Pacific from that of the other 
side. The difference is caused by the cold 

Humboldt current, which runs north along the 

west coast of South America with a beneficent 

influence on its climate and prosperity. Here 

at Callao, although the month corresponds to 

August, it is cool and pleasant, but at sundown we shift to 
blue clothes. 

All our runs at sea are much alike, and the first ripple of 
excitement on the way up the coast was a wireless message from 
the Chicago exchanging greetings with Admira] Evans and giving 
us some of the late news, among other things a report in the 
Valparaiso papers that the Chicago had secret orders for Admiral 
Evans, and that war with Japan would follow. This excited some 
amusement, for it was recognized at once that Captain Doyle of the 
Chicago would not send a wireless message of this character if he 
had orders of any kind for Admiral Evaus. 

Another wireless of much interest was an “ underground” one 
sent by the operator on the Chicago, on his own account, to the 
operator on the Connecticut, which was as follows: 

“Some men disguised themselves as fishermen and were taking 
soundings. The police thought that they were going to mine the 
bay for Bob, but guess they will have to try again. Say, is Gunner 
Bean on the Connecticut?” 

This message was about as important as the first one, and only 
resulted in an order being sent to the Chicago to keep the wireless 
operator frem sending unofficial messages of any kind. 

The Chicago passed us the day before we arrived at Valparaiso, 
and made a striking contrast to the battle fleet. She was first 
commissioned in 1889, and was practically rebuilt in 1900, so that 
she is really nearly twenty years old, with a battery only eight or 
nine years old. She was the biggest and finest vessel we had 
when [ served on her, but looks now like a little gunboat in com- 
parison with the battleships of this fleet. 

We were scheduled to arrive in Valparaiso harbor at 2 P.M. of 
the 14th of February, so that it became necessary to slow down to 
eight knots, and then the Admiral decided to keep that speed and 
pass through the harbor slowly so that the people would have a 


























The Flag-ship ‘“* Connecticut” at Sea 


good opportunity to see the fleet. There was great interest mani- 
fested. as Captain Gherardi said by wireless after we had passed 
out, and as was very apparent by the number of people who 
crowded the hills and shore on the outskirts of Valparaiso. ‘The 
usual preliminary felicitations and greetings were exchanged be- 
tween Admiral Evans and President Montt of Chile, and promptly 
at the hour the fleet steamed quietly, and with great precision as 
to distance and bearing, into the southern end of the harbor and 
around the crescent-shaped harbor to the north end, where the 
President reviewed the fleet from the old-fashioned training ship 
General Bayundero, On entering the harbor each ship of the fleet 
saluted the Chilean flag with twenty-one guns, and the President 
was given another salute of twenty-one guns as he reviewed each 
ship. 

The moral and political effect of this visit, as of all our visits to 
South-American ports, can hardly be overestimated. The last time 
Admiral Evans was in Valparaiso he commanded the Yorktown, 
and this was not long after the disagreeable Baltimore incident, 
when a number of our sailors were roughly handled by a Valparaiso 
mob. There was some feeling in Chile at that time, and while the 
Yorktown was there the’Chilean torpedo boats made a practice 
of dashing close by the gunboat, until Evans, who was a com- 
mander then, sent a very sharp message to the naval authorities, 
with the result that the discourtesy ceased. In those days neither 
navy amounted to very much, and there was misunderstanding 
and a far from cordial -feeling. engendered by the Baltimore inci- 
dent. The contrast between the feeling then and the cordial 
friendly demonstration of to-day, and between our puny naval 
strength of that time and what we showed in Valparaiso harbor 




















The Old and the New , 
THE CRUISER “ CHICAGO,” ONCE “ THE PRIDE OF THE NAVY,” PASS- 
ING THE BATTLESHIP “VERMONT” OFF THE CHILEAN COAST 


Steaming in for the Review at Valparaiso 
THE CHILEAN CRUISER ‘“ CHACABUCO,” FOLLOWED BY THE “ CON- 
NECTICUT,” LEADING ADMIRAL EVANS’S SHIPS INTO THE HARBOR 
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on the 14th is very gratifying. The usual fine exhibition of sea 
nianners was shown in approaching Valparaiso, but after the 
review the wireless outfits were continuously at work recording the 
very highest expressions of friendly regard and admiration tor our 
fleet exchanged between the different Chilean oflicials and the 
Admiral. 

One feature of the review struck us all as somewhat remarkable 
when contrasted with our own practice, and this was the note- 
worthy success with which the harbor outside of the buoys was 
kept entirely clear of craft of any kind. Any one who has seen 
the difficulty with which vessels are kept clear of a yacht race 
in American waters will appreciate this. 

After the review Mr. Hicks, the United States minister to Chile, 
sent the following to the Admiral: “ The American minister sends 
congratulations on the great success of the cruise which marks 
an epoch in the naval and political history of the world.” One 
of the prettiest messages was the word “ welcome” formed on the 
side of a hill by Chilean bluejackets dressed in white. 

As soon as we had passed well clear of the reviewing ship and 
the last ship had fired its salute and rendered honors, the speed 
was changed to ten knots and we began our seven days’ trip to 
Callao. Near there we picked up the Peruvian cruiser Bolognost, 
which had been sent out to meet us. She caught us by wireless 
first and then joined, finally cruising in company tor two days, 
during» which speed was reduced again- to eight knots so that 
we should arrive at the right time in the morning. Peru’s navy 
was out to meet us, and steamers and excursion boats of all kinds, 
bringing people from Lima and Callao, flocked around us as we 
slowly steamed in, about ten o’clock on February 20. The usual 
naval salutes and courtesies were exchanged, and then Peru turned 
itself loose to outdo Sister Brazil in banquets, balls, and other 
things caleulated to keep naval officers busy. The banquet, while 
perhaps not so large as that given in Rio, was the most perfectly 
managed affair I have ever seen, and might well serve as a lesson 
to any nation. We got on the train at Callao on time, and took 
the train back at the specified time—all very unusual. The balls, 
garden parties, and other social functions have been going steadily 
on, and the President of Peru has been dined aboard the Connecti- 
cut. A special bull fight for officers and men was arranged, and 
this turned out more realistically, perhaps, than was intended, for 
I am told that two men were killed. In the bull fights here the 
horses are prized too much to be hurt, and they are spared any 
harm, if possible, the men and bulls only being in danger. 

They tell me it was very funny to see the eager enthusiasm our 
three thousand American bluejackets showed over the bull fight, 














The Fleet’s Reception by the Chilean President 
PRESIDENT MONTT, WHO IS ABOARD HIS YARD-MANNED CRUISER 
‘* GENERAL BAYUNDERO,” REVIEWING THE PASSING FLEET 


when, as is the custom, some one threw a handful of coin out into 
the ring because of some successful thrust or killing; the air was 
at once glittering with sailor money and loud with the yells of 
the excited men. 

The President spent a good part of the afternoon of one day on 
the Connecticut and in steaming around through the fleet, and will 
to-morrow review the fleet as it passes out. He will by that time 
be a much-saluted personage, having received no less than sixteen 
hundred and eighty guns since our arrival. 

To-morrow we steam for Magdalena Bay—tar trom garden 
parties and banquets, and close to nature and target shooting. 





“The Dawn Comes Up Like Thunder” 


By CAPTAIN H. C. DAVIS, U.S.M.C. 
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Macoatena Bay Mexico March 21 1908 
OT until I came to Magdalena Bay with the Atlantic Fleet 
N did 1 know what was meant by * The dawn comes up like 
thunder.” But 1° know now, for as soon as the light is 
strong enough to see a target 1600 vards away the thunder ot 
12-inch and 13-inch 
rifles is heard, and, 


WEEKLY” ABOARD THE 


U. S. BATTLESHIP “OHIO” 


around the town is covered with the various devices of the bat 
tery officers for regulating the sights of their guns. This teature 
of the practice is most important, because if the sights are not 
in exact adjustment no amount of training can make a pointe 
hit the target. Consequently, all who are not on the range are busy 

getting ready tor the 

ordeal. The strain is 





commencing at day- 
light, it continues un- 
‘til dark. After a 
hasty dinner the long 
arms of the search- 
lights begin feeling 
around the bay to 
pick up the targets 
for the torpedo de- 
fence guns, which have 
their practice by the 
light of the electric 
reflectors. So it goes. 
From early in the 
mornirig until late at 
night there is banging 
of guns, and the hurry 
and seurry of repair 
boats fixing up the 
turgets. between the 
runs of the ship across 
the range. Owing to 
a heavy sea, we have 
had to move the two 
eistern ranges about 
tvo miles from their 
original position, as 





great, and we will be 
glad when our turn 
comes. 

In addition to prac 
tice with the guns 
there is practice with 
the torpedoes, and 
these most delicate 
mechanisms need very 
careful handling if 
records are to be 
smashed with them. 
For this reason all 
the ships that are 
able to do so are run- 
ning them and mak- 
ing final adjust- 
ments. 

Send up the _ bal- 
loon! Don’t send up 
the balloon! Go on 
the range! Don’t go 
on the range! So it 
goes. Every one keyed 
up to the proper 
pitch for target prac- 
tice, and yet we can’t 








they were opposite 
the entrance, and the 
swell made it impos- 
sible to have the same 


ships, as is required 
hy the regulations. 
The edge of the beach 


THE PICTURE. 
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The Jar of a 12-inch Gun fired on the Battleship “ Georgia” 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN AT THE INSTANT OF DISCHARGE, WAS MADE DURING THE 
conditions for all RUN IN WHICH THE SHIP SCORED THE TARGET SHOWN ON THE SUCCEEDING PAGE. 
THE GUN IS ONE OF THOSE IN THE AFTER TURRET IN THE EXTREME BACKGROUND OF 
ABOVE IS THE SUPERPOSED TURRET OF THE 8-INCH GUNS IN WHICH, 
LAST AUGUST, EIGHT OFFICERS AND MEN WERE KILLED BY A “ FLARE-BACK ” EXPLOSION they are 


get the chance. The 
change in the two 
ranges has destroyed 
the original schedule 
for the firing. 

The Georgia is on 
our range now, and. 
banging 
































































away at a great rate. If they are making hits in the ratio 
of their firing we, and all the rest of us, will have to hustle 
to beat them. The Alabama and the Illinois have done some 
wonderful shooting, and the trophy, in my opinion, will not 
go out of the Fourth Division. The Alabama made only thirteen 
misses out of one hundred and sixty-eight shots fired with the six- 
inch battery. It will be preity hard to beat that record. Her 
highest scores made with the six-inch guns were made by two 
marines on the two forward guns, and if it were not against the 
Admiral’s orders I would like to tell you their scores, but all 
that will be given out later. The Georgia has made some wonder- 
ful shots with her turret guns, and if a bit better had been done 
with the six-inch battery the ship would have had a “ look-in” 
for the trophy. Her after-turret, firing the twelve-inch and the 
eight-inch guns, made twenty hits out of twenty-five shots in 
three minutes and sixteen seconds. The shooting is so good that 
it should be known. It is particularly interesting because it 
was made in the turret in which the accident occurred last sum- 
mer in Cape Cod Bay. 

We went on the range this morning and have been firing merrily 
all day. We have not broken any records yet—but who knows? 
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was pathetic. No one knew this at the time, and the training wa. 
serious in its purpose, but ridiculous in its attainments. W 
can only say this now because we have learned what we ca. 
do. In ten years more we may look back and say exactly th: 
same thing of the training of to-day. To-day it is the best train- 
ing we know of, and in 1898 it was the best training we kne\, 
of. Consequently, all these statements are comparative and musi 
be considered as such. 

When Captain Scott, of the British navy, sent in his first 
ports of his target practice, conducted under the scheme he ha: 
originated, it was so vastly superior to anything any other shi) 
of the British navy had done that the Admiralty politely refuse. 
to believe him, and would not be convinced that his records were 
not “assumed” until they had seen his gunners shoot. It is a 
modification of his plan that is now in use in our navy, and had 
any one thought of it and perfected it ten years ago and sent in 
records of it there is not the slightest doubt but that his reports 
would have had the same reception as Scott’s. 

Boat races and boxing bouts are being held by the ships whic) 
are waiting to go on the ranges, and as there is absolutely nothing 
for the men to do except such things they go in for them with a 

















THE TARGETS WHEN THE BATTLESHIP “ GEORGIA’S ” AFTER-TURRET FINISHED A RUN. TWELVE 8-INCH AND THIRTEEN 12-INCH SHOTS 
WERE FIRED IN TIIREE MINUTES AND SIXTEEN SECONDS, AND OF Til[E TWENTY-FIVE SHOTS TWENTY WERE HITS ON THE SCREEN, WHILE 


THE OTHERS CUT DOWN THE FIRST TARGET ON THE LEFT. THE FIRE WAS THEN CHANGED 





TO THE SECOND IARGET FROM THE LEFT 




















YHE BATTLESHIP “ OHIO’S ” 
THERE WERE 








When we had our night firing some very amusing things hap- 
pened. We were looking for the turning buoy after one run, 
and the man on the search-light picked up a sea-gull on the 
weter and turned his light full on it. For a while every one 
thought the gull was the turning buoy, and the mistake was not 
discovered until we were well around on the turn. We had to 
put the helm hard over the other way to get straightened out. 

We finished cur target practice about twelve o’clock on Sunday. 
I am certainly glad it is over. The strain has been rather trying. 
Qn Monday I took out the boat guns for their record practice, 
and in the afternoon the torpedoes had the centre of the stage. 
Owing to the rough water, it was impossible to finish the boat 
guns, so they must have another trial. 

While we were on the range on Saturday we got a buoy-line 
fouled with the Ohio’s starboard propeller and had to send a diver 
down to clear it. The captain’s Japanese steward was a very in- 
terested observer of all the proceedings.- He and the wardroom 
cook have not overlooked a chance to see all that was taking 
place during the record practice. I think it was rather a good 
thing for them to see. We also had “Clear ship for action!” on 
Monday morning, and the day was a very busy one for all hands. 
When the Admiral’s inspection is over we will be able to sit 
back and take things easy for a while. The men are planning 
a show when all the work is done, and there will be something 
to talk of besides scores and guns. 

There can be no doubt but that compared to the target practice 
of to-day and the training of to-day the practice at Santiago was 
very poor ard the pointers very poor. The training given gun 
pointers then and for some years afterward was so farcical that it 


TWENTY-THREE HITS. If IS LIKELY THAT THE 


TWO REMARKABLE SCORES MADE BY THE GUN-POINTERS IN MAGDALENA BAY 





TARGETS AFTER TWO 6-INCH GUNS HAD BEEN TRAINED UPON THEM. OUT OF TWENTY-FOUR SHOTS FIRED 


TWENTY-FOURTH DID NOT FLY VERY WIDE OF THE MARK 








will. Schlosberg, a heavyweight candidate of the New Jerscy, 
finished a dark horse from the Connecticut in less than three 
rounds a few nights ago. The new man’s name was Koch, and 
while he made a game fight he was so much outclassed that 
Schlosberg said to him in the second round, “ Try to live out this 
round and then give it up; I don’t want to punish you too much,” 
and as Koch was practically unable to defend himself in the last 
half of the third round the fight was stopped and the decision, of 
course, given to Schlosberg. The more I see Schlosberg tight, the 
more I become of the opinion that he will win the belt this year. 
He is in the pink of condition, and certainly has a mighty hard 
“wallop” to hand out when the occasion presents itself. Some 
of the crew of a Mexican gunboat which came in the day after 
we got here were interested spectators at the fight, and although 
it is not their style of fighting they enjoyed it, and wére much 
excited over some of the fast exhibition bouts of the lightweights. 

By way of diversion Edgar and Gise and Garton of our mess 
went out with a seining party the other afternoon. They selected 
a sandy beach about three miles from the ship, and when the 
first haul was made a shark about seven feet long dashed madly 
through the net and went directly between Gunner McKenzies 
legs. McKenzie went up in the air just like a balloon. I had 
no idea:a man could jump so high, but a shark can make one 
extremely active in the water. The party caught a choice col- 
lection of skates, squids, and turtles, and finally quit with three- 
small fishes. Gise plucked a lot of weeds along the shore for 
our centrepiece. He says they ought to grow, as they need s0 
little water. The distilled water on board will not keep plants 
alive. 
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The Menace of the “Dreadnoughts” 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 





LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER’S WEEKLY” 


Lonpon. 

EW serious Englishmen meet nowadays to 
discuss their country and her position and 
prospects without a sense of impending 
crisis, without feeling that the next quar- 
ter of a century, possibly even the next 
decade, is destined to be a crucial period 
in British history. Their anxieties for the 
most part relate to and gather around, 
as it is inevitable they should, the condi- 
tion and relative strength of the navy. 

These are matters never for long out of 
the mind and consciousness of a nation whose very existence 
as an independent Power depends upon her supremacy at sea. 
Just now they are in the foreground of British thought and 
speculation. Within the last week or two Parliament has dis- 
cussed them with the thoroughness and ability that are never 
wanting when Englishmen debate the details and principles of 
naval policy. But the debates cannot be reviewed by a dis- 
passionate mind without many mingled feelings. They afford 
some solid grounds for satisfaction, but more for disquietude. 
Their net result, in my judgment, is to accentuate the seriousness 
of the crisis that lies ahead. 

All the world knows that the rough and ready principle by which 
Great Britain regulates her naval policy is the two-Power stand- 
ard. The British fleet must. always be more than equal to the two 
strongest fleets that can be brought against it. The recent debates 
have shown that both Liberals and Conservatives are at one on 
this point. The speeches delivered from the two Front Benches 
were explicit. I will not weary you with quotations. It is enoygh 
to repeat that between the leaders of the great historic parties 
there is an absolute unanimity of opinion as to the standard that 
should guide British naval requirements. There is also unanimity 
on another and not less essential point, and that is that for the 
present, so far as this year is concerned, the standard is being 
fully maintained. On these two points, therefore, the country 
may fairly set its mind at rest. The present government is 
definitely pledged to the maintenance of an irresistible ascendency 
at sea, and for the moment, at all events, that ascendency is 
secure. 

But that is about all the consolation to be derived from a 
perusal of the debates. They were heralded by an incident which 
no Englishman will affect to regard as other than of the gravest 
national moment. For the first time in British history estimates, 
framed by the Admiralty and agreed to by the Cabinet, have been 
attacked before their presentation to Parliament, and have been cut 
down at the last minute in obedience to political pressure. That 
is a development at once unique and ominous. A large section of 
Liberals, intent upon economy at any costs, forced upon the gov- 
ernment a reduction of the naval vote. Nor is that the only inci- 
dent which has aroused some justifiable misgivings. No one can 
fail to perceive that the debates were animated by a temper that 
has never before found such free expression. After the estimates 
had been printed, but before the House had debated them, a 
resolution was moved by one Liberal M.P. and seconded by another 
advocating the reduction of British expenditure on armaments, 
on the ground that the country was spending far more than was 
warranted by the needs of the situation, the reason for the two- 
Power standard having ceased to exist. Seventy-three Liberals 
and Labor men, in spite of the appeals of the government, went into 
the lobby in support of that resolution. That is to say, seventy- 
three votes were in effect cast against the two-Power standard 
both as a principle and as a policy. 

The arguments of the economists are at least easy to understand, 
whatever the precise value one may attach to them. They see that 
within the last six years the international situation has altered 
enormously to Great Britain’s advantage, that old-standing enmi- 
ties have been reconciled, that new and potent guarantees of peace 
have been multiplied, and that, except in one quarter, the menace of 
war, so far as human prevision can secure it, has been effectually 
dissipated. They see, also, that, in spite of this, the naval and 
military estimates continue to mount up with an appalling 
rapidity, that the path of social reform grows, if anything, even 
more congested, and that no improvement in Great Britain’s rela- 
tions with foreign Powers appears to affect in the slightest degree 
the demands made upon the public purse by the Admiralty and 
the War Office. If, they declare, the Anglo-French entente means 
anything at all, then surely it means that for all present pur- 
poses France may be wiped from the list of possible enemies. If 
ihe alliance with Japan and the agreement with Russia possess 
any genuine worth, then surely it follows that for many years 
to come the Far East must cease to be an object of Great Britain’s 
diplematie or strategical solicitude, and that the garrisons on the 
Northwest Frontier may be safely reduced. When no such conse- 
quences ensue, the conclusion is that the cabinet has been bewitched 
by its technical experts, who, like all experts, are utterly indif- 
ferent to economy so long as they are allowed a free hand. 

The argument is a plausible one. More than that, it represents 
a type of reasoning which is certain to grow in popular favor. 
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That it is opposed to and flatly contradicted by the teachings of 
history and experience, that it ignores the inherent instability of 
even the most solid-looking structures of international friendship, 
and that it leaves entirely on one side the suddenness, brevity, 
and complexity of modern warfare, and the years of infinitely de- 
tailed preparation that must go to the winning of a single battle— 
all this will not prevent the advocates of retrenchment at any 
price from meeting with a constantly growing support among the 
British masses. Democracy is enthroned, is greedy of material 
comforts, is suspicious of all armaments, and is not as yet by any 
means well grounded in the realities of national existence. There 
never was a time when the popular mind was more engrossed with 
schemes of social reform. Only a day or two ago a bill was 
brought forward in the House of Commons, and one hundred and 
sixteen members voted for it, providing that whenever a working- 
man had registered himself as unemployed it should be the duty 
of a specially created local authority either to provide him with 
remunerative work or to maintain him and his family until work 
could be found. That, no doubt, is an extreme sample of the sort 
of reform with which England is being urged to experiment. But 
the air is full of projects only a little less dubious and only a 
little less expensive, and many of them the government has 
adopted—old-age pensions, for instance, a humbler but. still 
costly plan for dealing with unemployment, and many other special 
and educational reforms that all need money. I am not expressing 
any opinion as to the intrinsic merit of these schemes when I note, 
first, that they create an atmosphere in which attacks upon arma- 
ments are easily propagated, and, secondly, that their financial 
demands must very seriously impair the capacity of this country 
to maintain the two-Power standard. Indeed, if Englishmen were 
honest with themselves, they would frankly face the fact that their 
naval supremacy is threatened not so much by an alien Power, 
as by their own sentimentality, short-sightedness, and distorted 
perspectives. 

There is another factor which aggravates the strain, and that is 
the evolution of the Dreadnought type of battleship. I think most 
Englishmen regard the Dreadnought as a mistake. In the old de- 
signs of ship, they argue, England possessed, and could without 
too much difficulty maintain, her enormous lead. It was not to her 
interests to initiate a new type. If any other nation had con- 
ceived the Dreadnought, then England would have been bound to 
follow, and if possible improve upon, the example thus set. But 
it was none of England’s business to set the example herself, to 
give a new spurt to naval competition, and to invent a type of ship 
so manifestly superior to all other types as to make them not in- 
deed obsolescent, but ineffective by comparison. It is now pretty 
clearly realized that the building of the Dreadnought instituted 
a new scale and standard of naval rivalry which, instead of re- 
enforcing, positively injures Great Britain’s ascendency at sea. The 
Dreadnoughts being in a class by themselves, the stress of com- 
petition has been practically doubled. All nations with feverish 
unanimity have taken to building them; a vast amount of ex- 
penditure that would otherwise have been postponed or avoided 
is thus being incurred; new harbors, bases, and docks have to be 
constructed for the reception and protection of these monsters. 
England’s start is only a matter of a year or two; and the demand 
is inevitably made that in Dreadnoughts, as well as in all other 
classes of war-ship, the two-Power standard shall be maintained 
Thus by her own action, through her own lack of forethought, 
Great Britain finds herself committed to a struggle absolutely un- 
precedented for magnitude and expense in all naval history. And 
the opening of this struggle coincides with the steady growth of 
a political party that is determined to devote every penny of public 
money on which it can iay hands to the work of social reform. 

It coincides, too, with the sudden and determined leap of Ger- 
many to a position among the first naval Powers of the world. 
This is a development that promises for many years to come to be 
the pivot of European policy. Great Britain distrusts Germany. 
There is no, or at any rate very little, expectation that Germany 
will ever venture to attack the British navy single-handed. But 
there is a very real persuasion that if Great Britain and any first- 
class Power were to become involved in war, Germany would seize 
upon the opportunity to attempt the overthrow of British 
maritime supremacy. Englishmen therefore regard the growth of 
the German navy as a matter that affects the very foundations of 
their national security. They realize that Germany is in 
many ways better prepared than they are themselves for the 
struggle that lies ahead, that no obstacle either of finance or in- 
ternal politics or of popular lethargy will prevent Germany from 
building a fleet almost, if not quite, equal to their own, and that 
before another fifteen years are over it may be for Great Britain 
a question of maintaining not her relative but her actual ascend- 
ency at sea, not the two-Power standard, but her superiority over 
a single’ one of her rivals. Quite apart, therefore, from questions 
of naval distribution, efficiency, education, and administration— 
and on all these heads the policy of the present Admiralty is 
widely, though I think unjustly, criticised—Englishmen feel, and 
rightly feel, that they are nearing a crisis of unparalleled com-, 
plexity and peril. 








































































Behind the Guns in Magdalena 














Firing from the Port-waist Turret of the “Georgia” 


THE RECOIL OF THE RIGHT GUN IN THE TURRET MAY BE PLAINLY NOTED. THE 
DARK BLURS AT THE LEFT OF THE PICTURE ARE MADE BY THE SMOKELESS POWDER 




















Boat-gun Practice in rough Water 
THE “ OHIO’S” SAILING LAUNCH IS IN THE FOREGROUND. THE 
WATER SPLASHING INTO THE STEAM-LAUNCH ALONGSIDE, ON 
WHICH A MAN MAY BE SEEN THROUGH THE SMOTHER, ALMOST 
PUT OUT THE FIRES 


The interested Japanese Steward 
WHEN A DIVER WAS SENT DOWN TO CLEAR A LINE FROM THE 
 QHIO’S ” STARBOARD PROPELLER, CAPTAIN BARTLETT’S STEWARD, 
THE SECOND FIGURE FROM THE LEFT, WAS AN ATTENTIVE SPEC- 
TATOR DURING THE OPERATION 




















The “*Ohio’s” Diver going Overside 
A BUOY-LINE SO FOULED THE BATTLESHIP’S STARBOARD PRO- 
PELLER WHILE SHE WAS ON THE TARGET RANGE THAT IT COULD 
NOT BE CLEARED UNTIL CHIEF GUNNER’S MATE BOWEN, WHO IS 
ALSO AN EXPERT DIVER, WAS SENT OVERBOARD TO DISENTANGLE 
IT. THIS WAS QUICKLY ACCOMPLISHED, AND THE GUNNERY 
PRACTICE WAS PROMPTLY RESUMED 


LTHOUGH at the time of writing the official figures have not 
been made public in detail, it is generally known that the 
battleships of Admiral Evans’s fleet have made notable scores upon 
the targets in Magdalena Bay. The correspondents with the fleet 
have been prevented from making public the work of the batteries 
by an order from the Commander-in-Chief, which said, “‘ No state- 


Bringing Aboard a recovered Torpedo 
AFTER A TORPEDO, WHICH IS A VERY EXPENSIVE PIECE 0! 
MECHANISM, HAS BEEN DISCHARGED AT A, TARGET IT IS CAUGII' 
AT THE END OF ITS RUN AND TOWED IGNOMINIOUSLY BACK TO 
THE SHIP FOR READJUSTMENT AND RECHARGED WITH COMPRESSE!? 
AIR FOR ANOTHER SHOT. IN SUCH PRACTICE THE TORPEDO CON 
TAINS NO EXPLOSIVE 


ment of scores shall be forwarded, or whether ships do well or 
badly.” But Lieutenant H. D. White, who went to Washington 
to make a report upon the fleet’s shooting, made this statement 
before starting eastward: “Each and every ship in Admiral 
Evans’s fleet has beaten its former record by a good margin. {he 
world will be astounded when the facts come out.” 




















THE PASSING OF THE “AMEN CORNER” 
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fHE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS HOSTELRIES IN THE WORLD AND FOR ALMOST HALF A CENTURY THE SOCIAL 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, WAS CLOSED TO THE PUBLIC ON APRIL 4. IT IS TO BE TORN DOWN TO MAKE ROOM FOR A 


NEW. OFFICE BUILDING. THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS SENATOR THOMAS C. PLATT (IN THE SILK HAT) 
IN THE MAIN CORRIDOR. IT WAS FROM HERE THAT THE POLITICAL DESTINIES OF NEW YORK ST 
CONSTITUTING THE ‘AMEN CORNER” IS TO BE SET UP IN THE 
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“AMEN CORNER’ 
YEARS DIRECTED BY ITS REPUBLICAN MASTERS. THE FURNITURE 


SITTING IN THE CELEBRATED 
ATE WERE FOR MANY 





CORRIDOR OF THE HOFFMAN HOUSE 





In the 


Turret 


(See double-page illustration ) 


HE man behind the gun” has been very far to the 
front in recent weeks, with the powerful fleet of 
Admiral Evans assembled in the west coast waters 
and demonstrating with thousands of pounds of 
powder and projectile the skill of the American gun- 
pointer. For this reason, as well as for the wide- 
spread interest which has been aroused in the 

nation’s naval force, the double-page drawing, ‘** IN THE TURRET,” 

by George Gibbs, in this issue of HARPER’s WEEKLY, is not alone 
timely, but peculiarly valuable in its faithful presentation of how 

a gun crew looks and works in the dim and narrow confines of 

its “steel-walled pen.” The scene portrayed is in a battleship 

turret which mounts two 13-inch guns, and the time is during 
target practice. It is a few moments after the order to load has 
been given. 

The instant this command is issued, the plug-man (the one on 
the left at the crank) opens the breech. By turning the crank the 
leavy breech-block is quickly revolved and withdrawn from the 
gun, swinging on its strong hinges to the position shown. The 
ammunition car meanwhile is on its way up from the handling- 
room below. As soon as the breech-block is clear the car, bearing 
the ponderous projectile and four bags of smckeless powder, rises 
(o its place. The car is operated by the hoist-man (visible just over 
the breech of the gun and to the right). The rammer-man, who is 
lending forward grasping a handle in the right foreground, now 
operates the electric rammer by a mechanism very similar to that 
used by a street-car motorman. The rammer, which is constructed 
ike a spy-glass, thrusts.forward rapidly and drives the projectile 
nome in the gun. By this time the first-loader has a grip upon 
tivo of the powder bags, which, as the rammer draws back, he 
lertly tumbles down into the bottom of the car and follows quickly 
‘vith the third and fourth bags. In this he is helped by the seeond- 
ivader (the man standing at the end of the car). Instantly the 

unmer-man switches on his power and the charges are thrust 
ome after the projectile. All of this is accomplished at top 
peed, the rammer darting back and forth like the piston of an 
gine. When the charges are home the ammunition car drops away 
nd the plug-man closes the breech, and the great gun is ready for 


ring, ’ 





The firing is done by the pointer and firer, who may be discerned 
in the dim light of the turret standing on a small platform back 
of the plug-man. .He dces it by means of a lever which makes 
a contact between two electric wires and ignites the powder. The 
other figure in the forward part of the turret, his legs being just 
visible in the gloom and above the mass of the gun’s breech, is 
that of the trainer, who trains the guns from his commanding 
position between them. 

While the gun is being fired, the hoist-man sends the ammunition 
car down the hoist, which is equipped with automatically opening 
and closing safety doors, to the handling-room, where a squad of 
quick, careful men loads it again with shell and powder. Then 
comes the deep roar of discharge and the routine begins anew. 

The copper tubes which cross the breech of the gun are com- 
pressed air ducts. The moment the gun is fired and before the 
breech-block is withdrawn, the compressed air is turned on and a 
sharp blast of it is blown through the gun to free it of all 
particles of burning powder, because there is no sponging of the 
piece as in former, old-navy days. The recoil of the gun is received 
on the recoil cylinders (of compressed air) underneath the gun, 
and the recoil is only five or six feet. On some of the ships there 
are four recoil cylinders, two above and two below, but the tendency 
is to come back to two cylinders as in the earlier types of ships. 
It is only when it is considered that the whole operation, in- 
cluding raising and lowering the car, training and firing, requires 
only eighteen seconds (that is, between shots), some idea of the 
rapidity with which these gun crews move and of the perfection of 
their training can be obtained. Only the modern college football 
team attains to anything like the speed and team-work of these 
gun crews when they are in action. 

The operations which have here been briefly described are pre- 
cisely similar in the case of the right turret gun, which is but 
slightly visible in the drawing. The turret officer, a lieutenant, 
senior grade, stands between the breeches of the guns, where he 
may keep close scrutiny upon each and upon everything going on 
about him. The turret captain, an enlisted man who has attained 
that grade, stands behind him and is in communication at all times 
with the bridge or the conning-tower of the ship, whence come all 
directions in time of action. 



























































































































e “Glad Hand 





in Washington 


BEING SOME RECORDS OF TEMPERATURE AND 


ATMOSPHERE 





SEQERSONALITY is an abstract quality in rather 
rare individuals. It is not an easy thing to 
define, but we know it when we see it, or rather 
feel it, well enough. Personality creates its 
own individual atmosphere. That, also, is un- 
mistakable. 

The’ members of a national government are 
all likely to possess individual personality to 
a more or less degree. Such men are selected 
as the few out of the many on account of distinct and marked 
abilities—abilities which afford them particular aid in their deal 
ings with men. The oflice places them on a pedestal, from which 
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He throws his Personality all over You 


they can descend or mount still higher according to individual 
achievement. 

When in Washington recently I was privileged to meet most of 
the members of the present cabinet, and to talk with some of them 
privately and leisurely. The first impression the foreigner has in 
his own comparison of the “* big” men of this country with the 
“big” men of Europe is that the American lacks personality—or, 
perhaps, it would be fairer to say, lacks that particular attribute 
of personality that enables us to apply the word “ distinguished.” 
I use the term “ first impression,” because I think the personality 
of the “ big” American grows upon you. His is the simple man- 
ner—even though he lives not the simple life—and his general 
deportment spells simplicity in plain letters. 

The first outward sign of that simplicity is afforded to the 
foreigner by the appreachableness of the American man in office. 
He is so easily accessible. And you need not flatter yourself that 
he is putting himself out of his way to be accessible and agreeable 
to you in particular. He is just as accessible to his own clerks, to 
the caller from the city, to the man from the West. He could easily 
say he was too busy, or ask you to state your business in writing 
and he would send an answer, or he could make an appointment at 
a more convenient season, if such appointment were deemed to be 
merited. But he does none of these things. You see his private 
secretary, say you want to see the Secretary of So-and-so, and you 
are admitted. Or if you write vour request for an interview, you 
receive word the same day to call, and all is well. 

Not so in Europe. Call to see any cabinet minister in England, 
for instance, and, unless you are a prominent personage—very 
prominent, indeed—or an influential constituent (remembering 
each member of the cabinet represents a constituency and has a 
seat in Parliament), you will have to be content with an inter- 
view with a subordinate. If that does not satisfy you, and you 
insist on seeing the political head of the department, you will have 
to wait for some days before an appointment can be arranged, 








IN OFFICIAL RECEPTION ROOMS 


By A. FRANCIS WALKER 
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always granting that the minister finally considers your mission 
to be worthy of a personal interview. After all, however, the 
cabinet minister is not the least approachable of his type in Eng- 
land. It will take you longer to see the editor of the London 
Times, for instance, than all the cabinet ministers put together. 
That is where dignity comes in. Why it costs so much time to 
urrange these things in London no one has ever quite explained. 
3ut you may try it and prove the truth of the statement. To be 
perfectly just, however, it must be admitted that when you have 
seen the distinguished foreigner in his own quarters, you probably 
will be quite satisfied with your visit. You will find him abso- 
lutely businesslike and decisive. He does not procrastinate, and 
he is not fond of “hot air.” That is pretty much of an unknown 
quantity in European business circles. 

And, after all, the foreigner’s red tape is a matter of tradition. 
Your American who enters the diplomatic sphere and is sent to 
Europe, after he has resided there for a time, becomes imbued with 
the same conservative ideas. The atmosphere influences him, and 
he soon comes to believe that to be more or less inaccessible to 
the commonalty secures unto him and to his office a certain 
amount of dignity and freedom from small worries, which blessings 
he would not have if he carried his home simplicity into the foreign 
world. 

Apart from President Roosevelt, none of the members of the 
present cabinet can be said to possess an impressive. or remarkable 
personality. Mr. Roosevelt does possess it. He radiates physical 
force, so to speak. To be in his presence is to realize that you are 
close to a big man, to an imposing figure. As he rises to greet you 
he throws his personality all over you—not intentionally, of course, 
but you are impressed with the actual, momentary meeting, the 
personal contact. You may be sitting in the room occupied by 
Mr. William Loeb, Jr., the President’s secretary, the windows of 
which room look out upon the now world famous tennis court. The 
President is playing tennis there with young Mr. Garfield and two 
other colleagues. He wears spectacles when playing, and he is 
clad in a heavy blue sweater, with gray trousers and white boots. 
In such “ undress ” he appears to be very stout,—his stoutness being 
a fact so real to the President himself that the conceived necessity 
for the violent exercise of tennis may perhaps have a very direct 
relation to the state of the Rooseveltian physique, erstwhile de- 
plored’ by its owner. 

Well, you have an appointment with Mr. Roosevelt for half past 
three. He is still playing tennis at ten past the hour, yet. punctu- 
ally at the half hour you are ushered into the President’s room, 
and you meet quite a different-looking personage to the man you 
saw on the tennis court in the blue sweater a few moments since. 
It is in this first moment of meeting that Mr. Roosevelt’s person- 
ality impresses you so. A strong figure in frock coat and other 
appropriate garments confronts you. The shake of the hand is 
strong; the look into your eyes is strong and clear. Without a 
doubt, there is personality personified. 

By the way—and very much by the way, really—a great deal 
has been written about the Presidential game of tennis, but no one 





The Secretary of State watches you right from the Door to the Chair 
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so far has presumed to criticise Mr. Roosevelt’s abilities as a 
player. Believing there can be no great..harm in it, I make the 
veuture to say, aS one who observed, that Mr. Roosevelt is not 
what you would call a “crack” at the game. He played the 
sishop of London, it is true, buf the Bishop of London is not a 
“erack ” either. To be fond of a game as a means of outdoor 





They all Appear to enjoy Life after the Manner of their Chief 


exercise is not to say that you are a first-class player. At tennis, 
Mr. Roosevelt “ serves” fairly well, but he is not a fast player, not 
a hard hitter, and he is not good “on the volley.” He is a 
medium player, but too heavy and too slow on his feet ever to be 
an expert. 

To aint to more serious matters, let me say that the foreigner 
visiting Washington to-day cannot fail to be impressed with the 
fact that, politically, Mr. Roosevelt’s sun already has begun to 
set. He has pronounced himself as out of the running for the next 
Presidency, and a wonderfully vast section of the public, including 
the politicians. who assemble at the Capitol from day to day, have 
begun to take Mr. Roosevelt for granted as a passing figure. 

Speaking of Mr. Roosevelt’s waning light, at the moment, so 
far as Washington is concerned, anyway, where everybody is talk- 
ing and apparently thinking more about what Mr. Taft, Mr. Bryan, 
Vice-President Fairbanks, and Governor Hughes are doing than 
about the actions of the Chief Executive, reminds one of Bernard 
Shaw’s charge concerning the fickleness of the American public. 
How quickly are your public men, let the light beat upon them ever 
so fiercely while they are on the “ throne,” relegated to obscurity! 
Europe scarcely ever hears the name of Grover Cleveland men- 
tioned nowadays; seldom sees the name in print, even in an Amer- 
ican newspaper. Yet only a few yesterdays ago he was at the 
White House as the central figure in the United States. It is 
not so in Europe with great political figures. Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain, in England, for instance, were in high office two 
years ago. Mr. Balfour was Prime Minister, and Mr. Chamberlain, 
as Secretary for the Colonies, was the most talked-of man in the 
British cabinet. Now they are out of office—have been for two 
years—but they are no less prominent in British politics. M. 
Deleassé, French Minister of Foreign Affairs three years ago, now 
out of office, is scarcely less a prominent figure in France to-day 
than he was when at the Quai d’Orsay. But here, in Grover 
Cleveland’s own country, Grover Cleveland is more or less of a 
forgotten figure. It is the same kind of fickleness, born of the 
strenuous life, which makes the American demand a new type of 
automobile every year, a new fad for society’s hobby, a new kind 
of drama every season. 

Mr. Roosevelt is not out of the reckoning yet as a contending 
force by any means, since, as Chief Executive, he still controls the 
Federal machinery, and his personal influence is great enough to 
make many of the wire-pullers afraid of him. But he is out of 
their reckoning of present possibilities, though with them as a very 
present and active factor in the game now being played. Should 
anything tragic happen to President Roosevelt to-morrow, promi- 
nent and popular as he is and has been, his name would be before 
the European public for longer, and his praises would be handed 
down more surely and more lastingly, than in the United States. 
It is the old story of the “mutable many.” 

_ No one could speak of Mr. Root as a man of strong, prepossess- 
ing personality. He resembles one’s idea of a comfortable, well- 
to-do country parson—a Baptist or a Methodist of the old school. 
He clads himself in sombre garments; he listens quietly, with head 
Inclined; is even somewhat deferential in his manner, and does 
hot outwardly embody what one imagines to be the physical proper- 
ties of the cabinet minister. But wait until he speaks. He is 
direct, positive, distinct, and his eyes sparkle. He never raises his 
voice; he has no need to. You feel that he means what he says, 
and there need be no mistake about his decisions. His secretary 
Sits opposite him at the same desk. Mr. Root is the only member 
of the cabinet who favors this arrangement. The other members 
of the cabinet have their secretaries in separate rooms altogether. 
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When you enter the reception room at the Secretary of State’s de- 
partment, at the very end of the long hall, facing the south, on 
the second floor, you are shown in by a short, elderly little colored 
man who limps, but who knows his business, and suggests foreign 
training. You are in a large apartment wherein are hung portraits 
of all the former Secretaries of State—famous figures, many of 
them. You wait a moment or two, and then you walk into Mr. 
Root’s private room, preceded by the little lame negro. And the 
Secretary of State watches you right from the door to the chair 
which is drawn up very close beside him, as if he were summing up 
your mission on the way. He has the chair right alongside his 
own, as if he were slightly deaf and would make sure of hearing 
you. And when he has listened to what you have to say, has talked 
to you, and disposed of your business for you, you have had a 
glimpse of the man whom the diplomats in Washington consider to 
be the “ biggest ” man in the cabinet. 

How the personality of the individual creates its own atmosphere 
—which I tried to say at the beginning of this article—is illus- 
trated very practically in the case of the present Secretary of War, 
Mr. Taft; also in the case of Mr. Cortelyou. One is big physically, 
as well as mentally, and is jolly, bluff, and ever buoyant. And all 
about him and his offices suggest those properties. With Mr. 
Cortelyou, who has been called the “ silent Secretary,” all is to the 
contrary. 

The messenger at the door of the War Office, where Mr. Taft 
is usually to be found when in Washington, is a fat, good-sized, 
portly, jolly fellow; a negro of the happy sort. Mr. Taft’s chief 
secretary is a brisk, jolly young man, and his clerks all appear to 
enjoy life after the manner of their chief, that is, in regard to 
disposition. If they cannot do it in such an altogether “ big” way, 
they can emulate him in the miniature, so to speak. Whether Mr. 
Taft has acquired the habit from his travels abroad or not | 
cannot say, but he adopts the foreign style of getting up on his 
feet to greet you when you enter his room. And when he shakes 
hands he makes you feel smaller than he is—and weaker. You 
get a hearty greeting from a hearty sort of man, and the atmosphere 
is breezy all the time. And he is a clever word-fencer, Mr. Taft. 
He can say a whole lot and say nothing, talk all around your ques- 
tion, and give you no positive information whatever, in a bluff, 
happy, contented sort of way. He has only one rival in the 
cabinet as a fencer of that same order—Mr. Elihu Root, who is 
unequalled in the eart. 

When you go to Mr. Cortelyou’s office, in a corner on the second 
floor of the Treasury, you feel yourself to be ushered into an 
atmosphere of silence. The negro messenger speaks to you in a 
whisper, and everybody around—those people waiting there on 
sofas and chairs for a chance to see the Treasurer—seems_ to 
have caught a malady which hinders their speaking aloud or 
making the slightest noise. There is a latticed door through which 
the messenger tiptoes you, and if that latticed door slammed you 





You go Across as if you were walking on hot Bricks 


would feel as if some one had committed a crime. The messenger 
slides through the inner door like a shadow, comes out in the same 
spooklike fashion, and beckons you in as another man goes out, 
the latter probably holding his breath till he reaches the door, to 
which he tiptoes with the utmost care. Everybody concentrates 
his gaze on that mysterious door; it is phantomlike in its very 
suggestion. 

When it comes to your turn you go across as if you were walk- 
ing on hot bricks; the messenger pulls the door open, gives you a 
tiny shove, and you slide into the inner room. It is not a large 
room. There is a big, flat-topped desk, a chair or two, and that is 
about all, except Mr. Cortelyou. The man does not live who can 
talk to Mr. Cortelyou in a robust voice. You may begin that way, 
but you will not go on. The Secretary of the Treasury is cold and 
impassive, about as opposite to the Secretary of War as one 
could possibly imagine. Mr. Cortelyou is pleased to see you, but 
he cannot express it in a very lively way. You realize that you 
have met a clever man, a deep man, but you come away from the 
interview with a sort of chill, as if you were leaving an atmosphere 
to which the open air of the street will surely be a warm and 
welcome contrast. 
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SHAT masculine anti-suffragist of Massachusetts who 
grumbled, “* When a man comes home tired at night 
he does not want to kiss an overseer of the poor or 
a member of the school board,” will soon have to 
move to another planet. That is, if he aspires to 
be really happy. For the solemn fact is that 
the suffragists are appropriating so much of 
this earth, politically speaking, that, like Alexander of old, they 
will shortly have to lament because there are no more worlds to 
conquer. 

This amazing fact is to be demonstrated with mathematical pre- 
cision at an _ international object-lesson in woman’s suffrage, 
scheduled for the 15th of June at Amsterdam, Holland. This 
is the seven days’ meeting of the International Woman’s Suf- 
frage Alliance, under its American president, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, of New York. Fair representatives from twenty-two coun- 
tries—think of it!—will come to compare notes, and twelve of 
them—think again!—will proudly report that they possess full 
suffrage, every suffrage except Parliamentary, or municipal suf- 
frage. The aspiring others will either boast of minor scraps 
of the ballot or a fine fight for it—which means that, suddenly and 
spectacularly, the once despised subject of feminine enfranchise- 
ment is being discussed in absolutely every civilized region of the 
globe. And yet the obdurate anti-suffragist persists that woman’s 
suffrage isn’t gaining ground! 

This gathering in Amsterdam will be a glorification because, for- 
sooth, such strides have been made since the Strenuous Sisterhood 
met at Copenhagen, Denmark, two years ago. Two northern na- 
tions—Finland and Norway—have in this time crowned their 
women with complete citizenship. Undoubtedly interest will centre 
in the campaign tales told by the Finnish women, who, the first 
election after their enfranchisement in 1906, challenged the ap- 
proval of the conventional world by seating nineteen women in 
Parliament. One instinctively wonders what the Massachusetts 
man thought when Mrs. Hedwig Gebhard was chosen to sit beside 
her illustrious husband. ‘This interest will be shared by the Nor- 
wegian women, whose chivalrous countrymen, not to be outdone 
by their national neighbor, speedily bestowed, in 1907, full suffrage 
with eligibility to Parliament, though as yet no candidate has 
been entered in the Parliamentary race. These triumphs are the 
more striking when one recalls that fifteen years have elapsed 
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So these two extraordinary achievements of two years, particu 
larly the unparalleled spectacle in Finland, fill the “ franchis: 
faithfuls ” with a new brand of hope. That is precisely why the) 
have chosen to camp in the little Dutch country for a week, for i; 
seems likely to fall in with the full-suffrage procession. In fact 
its committee of cabinet ministers, in their proposed revision o: 
the constitution, have strongly recommended the enfranchisement 
of Dutch women, with eligibility to office, and though the ney 
shift in government may temporarily defer the final seal of ap- 
proval, Holland is labelled “ most hopeful” on the internationa! 
list. About 20,000 persons attended an open-air meeting of thx 


Adult Suffrage Committee at Rotterdam not long ago, ten of the 


twelve speakers favoring woman’s suffrage, while that irrepressib| 
banner first unfurled by English “suffragettes” and since waved 
over the world— Votes for Women ”—was borne aloft in the 
preceding parade. After the Amsterdam meeting, the suffragists 
will do a little extra missionary work by one-day sessions at 
Rotterdam and The Hague. : 

* Aside from hopeful Holland,” said Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 
the drum-major of this international suffrage procession, the other 
day, “it looks as if England and Sweden will be the next full- 
suffrage countries to fall into line. Every square foot of England 
is alive on this subject, the House of Commons recently giving the 
unprecedented majority of 271 to 92 in favor of woman’s suffrage. 
In Sweden, suffrage societies are springing up like mushrooms, 
forty-two being organized in one year, and on the 15th of 
January, for the first time in Swedish history, the King’s speech 
contained a few favorable words. There is no doubt which way the 
procession is moving—around the world.” 

This world-wide agitation to break up what somebody calls the 
most gigantic monopoly of the age—the masculine monopoly of the 
ballot-box—is beginning to be most picturesque. The subject has 
been long enshrouded in a hazy reminiscence of the early days of 
popular disapproval when red pepper, paper pellets, and even the 
handy hymn-books (to say nothing of obsolescent eggs) were em- 
ployed to squeleh the speeches of that sainted trie, Susan BR. 
Anthony, Lucey Stone, and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and, at a later 
iime, associated only with polite papers decorously read at parlor 
meetings. The spectacular outbursts in the streets of the foremost 
cities of the world, therefore, show the new militant spirit which 
promises to dominate the movement. The daily stratagems of those 
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since the first of the four full-suffrage countries—New Zealand— 
bestowed the ballot on the sex in 1893; but the New Zealand men, 
not so favorably disposed as their Finnish and Norwegian brothers, 
still warily hold the string to the situation by reserving seats in 
Parliament solely for their own sex. Thirteen years have passed, 
moreover, since Australia began in its varjous states to bestow 
political freedom upon its women, even to Parliamentary eligi- 
bility, and though several feminine aspirants have polled a 
splendid vote, none has succeeded in winning the privilege of 
writing “ M. P.” after her name, 
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Woman-Suffrage Map of the World, showing the Forms of Enfranchisement granted in various Countries 


Drawn from a map by Bertha Damaris Knobe 
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She-Napoleons of woman’s suffrage, the English “ suffragettes, 
which shocked the world into “ taking notice ”—their latest device 
is to dangle a kite with the words, “ Votes for Women,” directly 
over the House of Parliament which has ousted them so often— 
are chronicled in the newspapers; and the “apple-coring ” which 
their New York contingent ungraciously got in Wall Street the 
other day is familiar history. But the average American does 
not know that Scottish women, emulating their English sisters. 
recently planned a monster parade down the stately streets 0/ 
Edinburgh—three thousand strong, headed by the mounted poli-« 
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and Jady Frances Balfour, while it is cstimated that one million 
interested spectators lined the streets. Over in Paris, that time- 
honored stronghold of feminine furbelows, the suffragists drove 
through the principal boulevards to the Chamber of Deputies, 
bearing aloft such banners as, ‘“‘ Women must have votes for the 
taxes they pay and the laws they obey.” During the late outburst 
of Hungarian men in Budapest for the franchise, a squad of woman 
suffragists invaded the ranks of the paraders to distribute 100,000 
josters, beginning: ‘ Men and women laborers—to-day you demon- 
strate for universal suffrage. You demand justice, right, and 
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elsewhere—in twenty-four other States of the United States, for 
instance, where women have either the tax-paying or school suf- 
frage; and, to mention one more, in France, where they vote for 
members of commercial tribunals and other minor offices—small 
signs which promise new recruits for the international suffrage 
procession later on. 

In several other countries the suffragists are trying to edge in 
sidewise. Bohemian women claim to have unearthed an old statute 
which does not exclude women from eligibility to the Diet. There- 
upon with enterprising promptness they have put up Miss M. 

















Suffragists who recently besieged Congress for the Ballot 


THIS DELEGATION APPEARED BEFORE TIIE SENATE COMMITTEE ON WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE AND THE 
URGE THE ENACTMENT OF A SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PERMITTING WOMEN TO VOTE. 
MRS. IDA HUSTED HARPER, NEW YORK; 
MRS. 
MISS LAURA CLAY, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY, AUDITOR; MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, NEW YORK, PRESIDENT OF THE 
ANNA SHAW, MOYLAN, PENNSYLVANIA, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 


ROW FROM LEFT TO RIGHT ARE: 
TARY, NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION ; 
VICE-PRESIDENT ; 
INTERNATIONAL 
TION; 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE; DR. 


AND MRS, HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, WARREN, OHIO, TREASURER. 
EXTREME RIGHT IS MRS, FANNIE FERNALD, OLD ORCHARD, MAINE, PRESIDENT OF THE MAINE WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
BELVA LOCKWOOD, OF WASHINGTON, D. C., ONCE A CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE TO 
THOSE IN THE FRONT 
MISS KATE GORDON, NEW ORLEANS, CORRESPONDING SECRE- 


RACHEL FOSTER AVERY, SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA, FIRST 


THE 
MRS. 
A WHITE-TRIMMED 


THE SUFFRAGIST STANDING NEXT TO THE MAN ON 


WEARS 


HAT, AND IS THE CENTRAL FIGURE OF THE THREE WOMEN IN THE EXTREME REAR OF THE GROUP 


equality. Don’t forget that suffrage to be universal must include 
women.” And these scenes are being repeated elsewhere, wherever 
a banner and a fair ballot-agitator make the necessary combination. 
Added to Finland and Norway, the Amsterdam delegates will 
have minor gains to gloat over. Undoubtedly, as an afterclap to 
the international conference in Vopenhagen, Denmark, that country 
gave, in 1907, its first scrap of the franchise to women—the vote 
and eligibility for boards of public charities. The same year in 
“Darkest Russia,” where peasant women are awakening on the 
subject, and every party except the extreme conservatives has a 
woman’s suffrage plank, women of property were permitted a proxy 
vote in the election of the Duma. Then in Sweden, where the 
women possessed municipal suffrage for forty-five years, eligibility 
to municipal office was added; and in England, where women were 
made eligible as mayors, aldermen, town and county councillors, 
several candidates promptly entered the field and were elected. 
So the “ recapitulation ” roll-call at Amsterdam will sound de- 
cidedly cosmopolitan. To begin: There are the four full-suffrage 
countries of New Zealand, Australia, Finland, and Norway—five, in 
fact if one includes the United States with its four enfranchised 
States of Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, and Idaho. Besides, the 
miniature Isle of Man bestowed the ballot on women away back in 
1881. _Every suffrage, except Parliamentary, flourishes in the five 
countries of England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and Sweden. The 
municipal vote obtains in two, Iceland and Canada—the former 
having granted eligibility to municipal office in 1902, and now the 
generously inclined government announces a bill for full suffrage; 
While the latter possesses in its nine provinces either municipal or 
school suffrage, or both. The mistaken report has gone broadcast 
that Denmark bestowed municipal suffrage early in 1908, the fact 
beiny that the government has recommended such a measure, and 
It is now pending before Parliament with the likelihood of passing. 
In ‘he municipal list the one State of Kansas should be enrolled. 
Incidentally it may be added that lesser degrees of suffrage exist 


Tumova as a Parliamentary candidate to test the law. The Italian 
women espoused the same sort of suffrage stunt last year—and 
lost, so goes the sorrowful sequel—when they backed Signorina 
Sacchi, daughter of Garibaldi’s friend and physician, in her Parlia- 
mentary contest. However, such eiforts are educational. 

The showing of the American contingent at Amsterdam is im- 
portant for several reasons. In the first place, an American woman 
is to sit in the President’s chair. During the first four of Mrs. 
Catt’s five years’ régime, it is interesting to note, the Interna- 
tional Woman’s Suffrage Alliance has increased from five to thir- 
teen countries, with fine prospects of three others joining the 
official ranks. The list includes Australia, Canada, Denmark, 
Finland, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Russia, 
Sweden, Holland, and the United States, with Switzerland, Belgium, 
and France as the promising possibilities. Likewise suggestive is 
the new spirit of the movement reflecting itself in scores of woman’s 
suffrage newspapers which are springing up over the world. The 
international society has established an official organ—Jus Suffragii, 
published at Rotterdam—while La Suffragiste of Paris, and La 
Voca della Donna of Bari, Italy, serve as samples. Then, in the 
second place, the American delegation aspires to put up as fine a 
front as possible, preliminary to the great gathering, the quin- 
quennial convention of the International Woman’s Suffrage Alliance 
(the meetings at Copenhagen and Amsterdam are intermediate 
“conferences,” it must be remembered) scheduled for New York in 
May, 1909. So the president will be accompanied by a goodly host, 
including such well known suffragists as Dr. Anna Shaw, Mrs. Ra- 
chel Foster Avery, Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, and Miss Lucy Anthony. 

Meantime, in this official making of the woman’s suffrage map 
of the world, encouragement comes from every masculine Parlia- 
ment on earth. As ex-Minister Luzzati said recently before the 
Chamber of Deputies at Rome, “The whole civilized world is now 
agitating the question, which must be settled in favor of the women 
sooner or later,” 
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Huge Excavations have to be made to open up the To avoid starting Avalanches evety Spadeful of Snow is removed 
Snow-buried Railroad Line which runs up to the Hotel in Railroad Cars instead of being dumped over the Mountain 
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put upon the stage the immortal but plethoric 
* Don Quixote” of Cervantes was the for- 
bidding task attempted by Mr. Paul Kester 
and Mr. E. H. Sothern when they set forth 
recently at the Lyric Theatre the former's 
dramatization of the novel, Mr. Sothern im- 
personating the deluded and lovable knight. 
Mr. Kester, the author of the play, explains 
frankly his aims and reservations in turning 
the novel into a drama. ‘“ Many distinguished writers,” he observes 
in a programmatic avowal, “have undertaken to interpret Cer- 
vantes’ intention in portraying Don Quixote. The maker of this 
play has no such purpose. He ventures to present the Knight of 
the Sorrowful Figure in dramatic form, but, as nearly as maybe, in 
the very words of his creator, as available in the best translations 
of his masterpiece. He has taken only such liberties with the 
scenes and minor characters as the task of fitting them for stage 
presentation seemed, in his judgment, to require. Much has of 
necessity been omitted, words and incidents have been transposed, 
but little has been added.” 

Mr. Kester has arranged his drama in four acts. The first 
passes in “the courtyard of an inn in La Mancha”; the second in 
“the kitchen of an inn”; the third in the “courtyard of the 
Duke’s palace”; the fourth in Don Quixote’s library. Mr. Kester 
has used, as he says, much of Cervantes’ language in the form of 
dramatic narration; he has put almost twoscore characters on the 
stage; and he has contrived much in the way of brilliant acces- 
sories—pageantry, tumultuous crowds, an incidental love affair, 
and other theatrical props. What is the total result? With all 
possible respect for the seriousness of Mr. Kester’s aims, one is 
compelled to say that it is—consummate dulness, tedious- 
ness that tests endurance. The thing does not “come off.” The 
drama moves with leaden feet, or through a boisterous and often 
meaningless hurly-burly that is wearisome beyond expression. And 
it is unconscionably long—the first act alone lasts for an hour 
and a quarter. There is no crescendo of interest, there is no dra- 
matic suspense; and the auditor, despite the brilliancy of the 





mounting, the external impressiveness of the thing, is  ex- 
hausted and rebellious long 


Season’s 


“DON QUIXOTE” ON THE STAGE 








Plays 


By “yp” 


The supporting company is, on the whole, adequate, with one 
exception. Mr. Rowland Buckstone plays Sancho Panza, or rather, 
he burlesques him. We have not often seen upon the stage a more 
grotesque perversion than Mr. Buckstone—usually an actor of under- 
standing and ability—sets before us in this part. Whatever 
else it may be, it ¢ertainly bears an extremely remote resemblance 
to the Sancho of Cervantes. To what extent, one cannot help 
wondering, is Mr. Kester responsible? 

And why, oh! why does Mr. Sothern inflict upon his more or less 
helpless audience the elaborate programme of “ vocal music ” which 
occupies the intermissions? No less than nine numbers—sung as 
solos, male quartettes, mixed quartettes, in the form of particu- 
larly trivial and common music—are violently forced upon the 
ears of the unsuspecting audience, a considerable proportion of 
which, let us remind Mr. Sothern, are unable to escape. There are 
no tea rooms near the Lyric. When, one wonders in despair, will 
“music” be banished from our theatres? Robert Hichens once 
wrote a delectable tale about a music-lover who, tormented beyond 
endurance by compulsory hearing of much bad music, created for 
himself a religion of silence; he went, if we remember rightly, to 
the desert and fell down in worship before the Sphinx, renouncing 
forever allegiance to Euterpe. Already we see, in fancy, some 
tormented auditor from the Lyric in frenzied passage for the 
Orient. 


The proportion of New Yorkers who pass their lives in flats or 
apartments (according to price) may be readily estimated by the 
volume of applause which greets the first act of Clyde Fitch’s 
comedy “Girls” at Daly’s Theatre. This act is in a studio apart- 
ment, and as soon as the silence of night within it is fractured by 
the familiar hammering of the steam radiator an appreciative out- 
burst comes from the audience. It is one of the most homelike 
touches the stage has given us in a long time. Then, too, a re- 
sponsive discord twangs in the bosom when the brutal, overbearing 
janitor charges in and proceeds to make himself customarily un- 
pleasant. There are several other immediately recognizable inci- 
dentals of flat life which flash one’s thoughts for an instant home- 
ward. The play itself is very amusing in places, and more or less 

instructive in the ending of its 





before the end. 


It may be said that the 
novel, with its prodigious 


multiplicity of incident, its 
looseness of form, and its im- 
mense length, is hostile to the 
intentions of the most gifted 
of dramatists. But surely Mr. 
Kester might have condensed, 
eliminated, and selected with a 
more scrupulous regard for the 
requirements of the stage than 
he has displayed. Mr. Sothern, 
it must be said, is at present 
its one hope, and it should be 
noted, in justice to this fine- 
spirited and _ indefatigable 
actor, that no lover of Cer- 
vantes’ marvellous creation 
should miss_ seeing Mr. 
Sothern’s portrayal of the 
much-tried righter of wrongs. 
He has not in years done any- 
thing so fine and true, so skil- 
ful and vivid as this. 

In external effect, in emo- 
tional and spiritual suggestion, 
this is almost exactly the 
pathetic figure precious to 
those who in their minds hold 
the image of the noblest 
dreamer in fiction. Mr. 
Sothern’s impersonation has 
evidently been built up with 
loving and meticulous insight ; 
it is full of exquisite detail, 
aid it is rich in fervor. It is 
worth making a journey to the 
I yrie just to hear him enunci- 
ute the name of his beloved 
Duleinea del Toboso, which he 
uiters with a combined tender- 








first act, with its suggestion of 
Charmion, or shedder-crabs, and 
quite as decorous as either. 
How lifelike this part may be 
it is for woman to determine. 
At any rate, it provides what 
has come to be known as “ the 
Clyde - Fitch surprise.” Of 
course when all the girls—and 
there are three of them—are 
snug in bed a man gets in by 
mistake. 

The theme of the comedy is 

‘ man-hate, the three girls swear- 
ing each night a formidable 
oath of independence which 
eventually leads them headlong 
into matrimony. So strong is 
their aversion to man that post- 
man, janitor, and messenger- 
boy alike are forbidden to cross 
the threshold into the sacred 
maidenly precincts. 

The second act is in a law 
office, and here one cannot but 
find fault with Mr. Fitch. In 
what sort of law offices do 
senior partners make such un- 
pleasant love to female em- 
ployees, and catch them by the 
ankles on step-ladders? This 
question is all the comment 
upon this that is necessary. 

The man-hating wanes de- 
cidedly in the second act, when 
it is discovered that the young 
man who got into the maidenly 
precincts in a tragic extremity 
is the junior partner of the law 
firm which employs two of the 
girls, the third having gone on 
the stage (excellent place for a 
man-hater!) Then in the 








Ness, reverence, and passion 


quite beyond praise. This 
_ west achievement of Mr. : Mr. Sothern as 


S-thern’s is superlative. 


“Don 
Buckstone as his Squire, “Sancho Panza” 


third act love and peace de- 
scend upon the trio and the 


Quixote”; Mr. 
play is done. 



































































































A Spirit in Prison 
By ie tei 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE CALL OF THE BLOOD,’ 
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‘* BARBARY SHEEP,” ETC. 








CHAPTER X.—(Continued.) 


IX looked round reproachfully over his shoul- 
der. 

“ Signorina,”’ he said, turning the boat 
round, “ you are like a wicked baby to-day.” 

“What is it, Gaspare?” she asked, this 
time letting him come towards her. 

“I say that you are like a wicked baby. 
And only the other day 1 was saying to the 
signora——” 

“What were you saying?” 

She swam to the boat and got in. 
“What?” she repeated, sitting down on the gunwale, while 

he began to row towards the islet. 

“| was saying that you are nearly a woman now.” 

Vere seemed extraordinarily thin and young as she sat there in 
her dripping bathing dress, with her small bare feet distilling 
drops into the bottom of the boat, and her two hands, looking 
drowned, holding tightly to the wood on each side of her. Even 
Gaspare, as he spoke, was struck by this, and by the in- 
tensely youthful expression in the eyes that now regarded him 
curiously. 

* Really, Gaspare?” 

Vere asked the question quite seriously. 

“Si, signorina.” 

“A woman!” 

She looked down, as if considering herself. Her wet face had 
become thoughtful, and for a moment she said nothing. 

“And what did mother say?’ she asked, looking up again. 
“But I know. I am sure she laughed at you.” 

Gaspare looked rather offended. His expressive face, which 
always showed what he was feeling, became almost stern, and he 
began to row faster than before. 

“Why should the signora laugh? 

“ You?” 

She hastened to correct the impression she had made. 

“Why, Gaspare, you are our Providence!” 

“Va bene, but—” 

“T only meant that I am sure madre wouldn't agree with you. 
She thinks me quite a child. I know that.” 

She spoke with conviction, nodding her head. 

“Perhaps the signora does rot see.” 

Vere smiled. 

“Gaspare, I believe you are horribly sharp,’ she said. “I 
often think you notice everything. You are birbante. I am half 
afraid of you.” 

Gaspare smiled too. He had quite recovered his good humor. It 
pleased him mightily to fancy he had seen what the padrona had 
not seen. 

* | am a man, signorina,” he observed, quietly. - “ And I do not 
speak till I know. Why should I?) And I was at your baptism. 
When we came back to the house I put five lire on the bed to bring 
you luck, although you were not a Catholic. But it is just the 
same. Your saint will take care of you.” 

* Well, but if I am almost a woman—what then, Gaspare?’ 

* Signorina?” 

* Mustn’t I play about any more? Mustn’t I do just what I feel 
inclined to, as I did in the Grotto just now?” 

“There is no harm in that, signorina. 1 was only joking then. 
But—” 

He hesitated, looking at her firmly with his unfaltering gaze. 

“ But what? I believe you want to scold me about something. 
[I am sure you do,” 

“No, signorina, never! But women cannot talk to everybody, 
as children ean. Nobody thinks anything of what children say. 
People only laugh and say, ‘ Ecco, it’s a baby talking.’ But when we 
are older it is all different. People pay attention to us. We are 
of more importance then.” 

He did not mention Ruffo. He was too delicate te do that, for 
instinctively he understood how childish his padroncina still was. 
And, at that moment, Vere did not think of Ruffo. She wondered 
« little what Gaspare was thinking. That there was some special 
thought behind his words, prompting them, she knew. But she 
did not ask him what it was, for already they were at the islet, 
and she must run in and put on her clothes. Gaspare put her 
cloak carefully over her shoulders, and she hurried lightly up the 
steps and into her room. Her mother was not in the house. She 
had gone to Naples that day to see some poor people in whom she 
was interested. So Vere was quite alone. She took off her bathing 
dress and began to put on her things rather slowly. Her whole 





























Am I an imbecile, signorina?” 
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body was deliciously lulled by its long contact with the sea. She 
felt gloriously calm and gloriously healthy just then, but her mind 
was working vigorously though quietly. 

A woman! The word sounded a little solemn and heavy, and, 
somehow, dreadfully respectable. And she thought of her recent 
behavior in the Grotto, and laughed aloud. She was so very 
slim too. The word woman suggested to her some one more bulky 
than she was. But all that was absurd, of course. She was thinking 
very frivolously to-day. . 

She put on her dress and fastened it. At the age of sixteen she 
had put up her hair, but now it was still wet, and she had left it 
streaming over her shoulders. In a moment she was going out on 
to the cliff to let the sun dry it thoroughly. ‘The sun was so much 
better than any towel. With her hair down she really looked like 
a child, whatever Gaspare thought. She said that to herself, 
standing for a moment before the glass. Vere was almost as 
divinely free from self-consciousness as her father had been. But 
the conversation in the boat had made her think of herself very 
seriously, and now she considered herself, not without keen in- 
terest. 

“Tam certainly not a wicked baby,” she said to herself. 
I don’t think I look at all like a woman.” 

Her dark eyes met the eyes in the glass and smiled. 

“ And yet I shall be seventeen quite soon. What can have made 
Gaspare talk like that to madre? I wonder what he said exactly. 
And then that about ‘women cannot talk to everybody as children 
can.’ Now what—?” 

Ruffo came into her mind. 

“ Ah!” she said, aloud. 

The figure in the glass made a little gesture. 
hand. 

“That’s it! That’s it. Gaspare thinks—” 

“Signorina! Signorina!” 

Gaspare’s voice was speaking outside the door. And now there 
vame a firm knock. Vere turned round, rather startled. She 
had been very much absorbed by her colloquy. 

“ What is it, Gaspare?” 

“Signorina, there’s a boat coming in from Naples with Don 
Emilio in it.” 

“Don Emilio! He’s come back! Oh!” 
Then she cried out, “Capital! Capital!” 

She ran to the door and opened it. 

“ Just think of Don Emilio’s being back already, Gaspare. But 
madre! She will be sorry.” 

“ Signorina ?” 

“Why? What’s the matter?” 

“ Are you coming like that?” 

“What? Oh, you mean my hair 

“Si, signorina.” 

““Gaspare, you ought to have been a lady’s maid! Go and bring 
in Don Emilio to madre’s room. And—wait—you’re not to tell 
him madre is away. Now mind!” 

“Va bene, signorina.” 

He went away. 

“Shall I put up my hair?’ 

Vere went again to the glass, and stood considering herself. 

“For, Monsieur Emile! No, it’s too absurd! Gaspare really 
is... . 2 shan't?” 

And she ran out just as she was to meet Artois. 


* But 


It threw up its 


There was a pause. 


9” 


CHAPTER XI 


WHEN she reached her mother’s sitting-room Artois was already 


there speaking to Gaspare by a window. He turned rather quickly 
as Vere came in, and exclaimed: 

“Vere! Why—” 

“Oh!” she cried, “ Gaspare hasn’t gone!” 

A look almost of dread, half pretence, but with some reality in 
it too, came into her face. 
“ Gaspare, forgive me! 

Don Emilio!” 

Her voice was coaxing. Gaspare looked at his padroncina with 
an attempt at reprobation; but his nose twitched, and though he 
tried to compress his lips they began to stretch themselves in a 
smile. 

“Signorina! Signorina!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘ Madonna!” 

On that exclamation he went out, trying to make his back look 
condemnatory. 

“Only Don Emilio!” Artois repeated. 

Vere went to him, and took and held his hand for a moment. 

“Yes—only! That’s my little compliment. Madre would say 


I was in such a hurry. And it is only 
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of vou, ‘ He’s such an old shoe!’ Such compliments come from the 
heart, you know.” 

She still held his hand. 

“{ should have to put my hair up for anybody else. And 
Gaspare wanted me to for you.” 

Artois was looking rather grave and tired. She noticed that 
now, and dropped his hand and moved towards a bell 

“Tea!” she said, “ all alone with me—for a treat!” 

“jsn’t your mother in?” 

“No. She’s gone to Naples. I’m very, very sorry. Make the 
best of it, Monsieur Emile, for the sake of my amour propre. 
I said I was sorry—but that was only for you and madre.” 

Artois smiled. 

“Ts an old shoe a worthy object of gross flattery?” he said. 

SNoo 

“ Then—” 

“Don’t be cantankerous, and don’t be subtle, because I’ve been 
bathing.” 

“T notice that.” 

“ And I feel so calm and delicious. Tea, please, Giulia.” 

The plump, dark woman who had opened the door smiled and 
retreated. 

“So calm and so delicious, Monsieur Emile, and as if I were 
made of friendliness from top to toe.” 

“The all-the-world feeling. I know.” 

He sat down rather heavily. 

“You are tired. When did you come?” 

“JT arrived this morning. It was hot travelling, and I shared 
my compartment in the wagon-lit with a German gentleman very 
far advanced in several unesthetic ailments. Basta! Thank 
Heaven for this. Calm and delicious!” 

His large, piercing eyes were fixed upon Vere. 

“ And about twelve,” he added, “ or twelve and a half.” 

“ I 5 ha 

“Yes, you. I am not speaking of myself, though I believe I 
am calm also.” ; 

“T am a woman—practically.” 

“ Practically ?” 

“Yes; isn’t that the word people always put in when they 
mean ‘ that’s a lie’?” 

“You mean you aren’t a woman! This afternoon I must 
agree with you.” 

“Tt’s the sea! But just now, when you were coming, I was 
looking at myself in the glass and saying, ‘ You’re a woman ’— 
solemnly, you know, as if it was a dreadful truth.” 

Artois had sat down on a 
sofa. He leaned back now 
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“ And you ought always to have just been travelling.” 

“lt is true that a dreadful past can be a blessing as well as a 
curse. It is profoundly true. Why have I never realized that 
before ?” 

“Tf I am twelve and a half, I think you are about—about—” 

“For the love of the sea make it under twenty, Vere.” 

* Nineteen, then.” 

“Were you ‘going to make it under twenty?” 

“Yes; t was.” 

“T don’t believe you. Yes, I do, I do! You are an artist. You 
realize that truth is a question of feeling, not a question of fact. 
You penetrate beneath the gray hairs as the prosaic never do. 
This butter is delicious! And to think that thére have been mo- 
ments when I have feared butter, when I have kept an eye upon 
a corpulent future. Give me some more, plenty more.” 

Vere stretched out her hand to the tea table, but it shook. 
She drew it back and burst into a peal of laughter. 

“ What are you laughing at?” said Artois, with burlesque majesty. 

* At you. What’s the matter with you, Monsieur Emile? How 
can you be so foolish?” 

She lay back in her chair, with her hair streaming about her. 
and her thin body quivered, as if the sense of fun within her 
were striving to break through its prison walls. 

“This,” said Artois, “this is sheer impertinence. I venture to 
inquire for butter, and—” 

“To inquire! One, two, three, four—five pats of butter right 
in front of you! And you inquire—” 

Artois suddenly sent out a loud roar to join her childish 
treble. 

The tea had swept away his previous sensation of fatigue, even 
the happy stolidity that had succeeded it for an instant. He felt 
full of life and gayety, and a challenging mental activity. A 
similar challenging activity, he thought, shone in the eyes of the 
girl opposite to him. 

“ Thank God I can still be foolish!” he exclaimed. “ And thank 
God that there are people in the world devoid of humor. My 
German friend was without humor. Only that fact enabled me 
to endure his prodigious collection of ailments. But for the heat 
I might have even revelled in them. He was asthmatic, without 
humor, dyspeptic, without humor. He had a bad cold in the head, 
without humor, and got up into the top berth with two rheumatic 
legs and a crick in the back, without humor. Had he seen the fun 
of himself the fun would have meant much less to me.” 

* You cruel person!” 

“There is often cruelty in humor—perhaps not in yours, 

though, yet.” 
“Why do you say—yet, like 





with his hands behind his head. 
He still looked at Vere, and, as 
he did so, he heard the faint 
whisper of the sea. 

“Child of nature,” he said, 
“call yourself that. It covers 
any age, and it’s blessedly 
true.” 

Giulia came in at this mo- 
ment with tea. She smiled 
again broadly on Artois, and 
received and_ returned his 
greeting with the comfortable 
and unembarrassed friendliness 
of the Italian race. As she 
went out she was still smiling. 

“ Addio to the German gen- 
tleman with the unesthetie ail- 
ments!” said Artois. 

An almost boyish sensation 
of sheer happiness invaded him. 
It made him feel splendidly un- 
talkative. And he felt for a 
moment, too, as if his intellect 
lay down to sleep. 

“Cara Giulia!” he added, 
after a rapturous silence. 

* What?” 

“ Carissima Giulia!” 

“Yes, Giulia is—” 

“They all are, and_ the 
island, and the house upon it. 
and this clear yellow tea, and 
this brown toast, and this but- 
ter from Lombardy. They all 
are 

“I believe you are feeling 
good all over, Monsieur Emile.” 

* San Gennaro knows I am.” 

‘le drank some tea and ate 
some toast, spreading the but- 
ter upon it with voluptuous de- 
liberation. 

‘Then I’m sure he’s pleased.” 

‘Paris, hateful Paris!” 

“Oh, but that’s abusive. A 
person who feels good all over 
Should not say that.” 

“You are right, Vere. But 








that?” 

“The hair is such a 
kindly veil that I doubt the 
existence of cruelty behind 
it.” 

He spoke with a sort of al- 
most tender and paternal gen- 
tleness. 

“TI don’t believe you could 
ever be really cruel, Monsieur 
Emile.” 

“Why not?” 

“T think you are too intelli- 
gent.” 

“Why should that prevent 


“Isn’t cruelty stupid, un- 
imaginative ?” 

“Often. But it can be bril- 
liant, artful, intellectual, full 
of imagination. It can be re- 
ligious. It can be passionate. 
It can be splendid. It can be 
almost everything.” 

“* Splendid!” 

“Like Napoleon’s cruelty to 
France. But why should I 
educate you in abominable 
knowledge?” 

“Oh,” said the girl, thrust- 
ing forward her firm little 
chin, “I have no faith in mere 
ignorance.” 

“Yet it does a great deal 
for those who are not igno- 
rant.” 

“ How?” 

“It shows them how pretty, 
how beautiful even, sometimes, 
was the place from which they 
started for their journey 
through the world.” 

Vere was silent for a mo- 
ment. The sparkle of fun had 
died out of her eyes, which had 
become dark with the steadier 
fires of imagination. The 
strands of her thick hair, fall- 
ing down on each side of her 








When are you not right? You 
oucht always to wear your hair 
down, mon enfant, and always 
to have just been bathing.” 






With hands that were slightly trembling 
she gathered together her manuscripts 


oval face, gave to it a whimsi- 
cally medieval look, suggestive 
of legend. Her long-fingered, 
delicate, but strong little hands 







































































































































































were clasped in her lap, and did not move. It was evident that 
she was thinking deeply. 

‘I believe I know,” she said at last. “ Yes, that was my 
thought, or almost.” 

* When?” 

She hesitated, looking at him, not altogether doubtfully, but 
with a shadow of reserve, which might easily, he fancied, grow 
deeper, or fade entirely away. He saw the resolve to speak come 
quietly into her mind. 

“You know, Monsieur Emile, I love watching the sea,” she said. 
rather slowly and carefully. ‘ Especially at dawn, and in the 
evening before it is dark. And it always seems to me as if at 
dawn it is more heavenly than it is after the day has happened, 
though it is so very lovely then. And sometimes that has made 
me feel that our dawn is our most beautiful time—as if we 
were nearest the truth then. And, of course, that is when we are 
most ignorant, isn’t it? So [ suppose I have been thinking a little 
bit like vou. Haven’t 1?” 

She asked it earnestly. Artois had never heard her speak quite 
like this before, with a curious deliberation that was nevertheless 
without self-consciousness. Before he could answer she added, 
abruptly, as if correcting, or even almost condemning herself: 

“JT can put it much better than that. I have.” 

Artois leaned forward. Something, he did not quite know what, 
made him feel suddenly a deep interest in what Vere said—a strong 
curlosity even. 

“You have put it much better?” he said. 

Vere suddenly looked conscious. A faint wave of red went over 
her face and down to her small neck. Her hands moved and parted. 
She seemed half ashamed of something for a minute. 

“Madre doesn’t know,” she murmured, as if she were giving him 
a reason for something. “It isn’t interesting,’ she added. ‘“ Ex- 
cept, of course, to me.” 

Artois was watching her. 

“T think you really want to tell me,” he said now. 

“Oh yes, in a way I do. I have been half wanting to for a long 
time—but only half.” 

“ And now?” 

She looked at him, but atmost instantly looked down again, 
with a sort of shyness he had never seen in her before. And her 
eyes had been full of a strange and beautiful sensitiveness. 

* Never mind, Vere,” he said, quickly, obedient to those eyes, and 
responding to their delicate subtlety. “ We all have our righteous 
secrets and should all respect the righteous secrets of others.” 

“Yes, I think we should. And I know you would be the very 
last, at least madre and you, to— I think I’m being rather absurd 
really.” The last words were said with a sudden change of tone 
to determination, as if Vere were taking herself to task. “I’m 
making a lot of almost nothing. You see, if I am a woman, as 
Gaspare is making out, I'm at any rate a very young one, am I 
not?” 

“The youngest that exists.’ 

As he said that Artois thought, ‘‘Mon Dieu! If the Marchesino 
could only see her now!” 

* If humor is cruel, Monsieur Emile,” Vere continued, “ you 
will laugh at me. For I am sure, if I tell you—and I know now 
I’m going to—you will think this fuss is as ridiculous as_ the 
German’s cold in the head, and poor legs, and all. I wrote that 
about the sea.” 

She said the last sentence with a sort of childish defiance. 

“Wait,” said Artois. ‘“ Now I begin to understand.” 

* What?” 

* All those hours spent in your room. Your mother thought 
you were reading.” 

“No,” she said, still rather defiantly; “ I’ve been writing that, 
and other things—about the sea.” 

“How? In prose?” 

“No. That’s the worst of it, I suppose.” 5 

And again the faint wave of color went over her face to her 
neck. : 

“Do you really feel so criminal? Then what ought I to 
feel?” 

“You? Now that is really cruel!” she cried, getting up quickly. 
almost as if she meant to hurry away. 

But she only stood there in front of him, near the window. 

“ Never mind!” she said. ‘ Only you remember that madre tried. 
She has never said much about it to me. But now and then from 
just a word I know that she feels bad, that she wishes very much 
she could do something. Only the other day she said to me, ‘ We 
have the instinct, men the vocabulary.’ She was meaning that 
you had. She even told me to ask you something that T had asked 
her, and she said, ‘I feel all the things that he can explain.” And 
there was something in her voice that hurt me—for her. And 
madre is so clever. Isn’t she clever?” 

wes.” 

“And if madre can’t do things. you can imagine that I feel 
rather absurd now that I’m telling you.” 

“Yes, being just as you are, Vere. I can quite imagine that 
you do. But we can have sweet feelings of absurdity that only 
arise from something moral within us, a moral delicacy. How- 
ever—would you like me to look at what you have been writing 
about the sea?” 

“Yes, if you can do it quite seriously.” 

“T could not do it in any other way.” 

“ Then—thank you.” 

She went out of the room, not without a sort of simple dignity 
that was utterly removed from conceit or pretentiousness. 

What a strange end, this. to their laughter! 
Vere was away several minutes, during which at first Artois 
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sat quite still, leaning back, with his great frame stretched ut 
and his hands once more behind his head. His intellect was  er- 
tainly very much awake now, and he was setting a guard yon 
it. to watch it carefully, lest it should be ruthless, even + ith 
Vere. And was he not setting also another guard to watch the 
softness of his nature, lest it should betray him into foolish k nd- 
ness? 

Yet, after a minute, he said to himself that he was wasting his 
time in both these proceedings. For Vere’s eyes were sure! a 
touchstone to discover honesty. There is something merciles: in 
the purity of untarnished youth.. What can it not divine at 
moments? ; 

Artois poured out another cup of tea and drank it, considei ing 
the little funny situation. Vere and he with a secret from ler. 
mione shared between them! Vere submitting verses to his j:idg- 
ment! He remembered Hermione’s half concealed tragedy, w) ich, 
of course, had been patent to him in its uttermost nakedness, 
Even Vere had guessed something of it. Do we ever really iide 
anything from every one? And yet each one breathes mysiery 
too. The assertive man is the last of fools. Of that at least 
Artois felt certain. 

If Vere should really have talent! He did not expect it, al- 
though he had said that there was intellectual force in the virl. 
There was intellectual force in Hermione, but she could not create. 
And Vere! He smiled as he thought of her rush into the room 
with her hair streaming down, of her shrieks of laughter over his 
absurdity. But she was full of changes. 

The door opened and Vere came in holding some manuscript in 
her hand. She had done up her hair while she had been away. 
When Artois saw that he heaved himself up from the sofa. 

“T must smoke,” he said. 

“Oh yes. I'll get the Khali Targas.” 

“No. I must have a pipe. And you prefer that, I know.” 

“ Generally, but—you do look dreadfully as if you meant busi- 
ness when you are smoking a pipe.” 

“T do mean business now.” 

He took his pipe from his pocket, filled it, and lit it. 

‘“Now then, Vere!” he said. 

She came to sit down on the sofa. 

He sat down beside her. 


CHAPTER XII 


More than an hour had passed. To Vere it had seemed like five 
minutes. Her cheeks were hotly flushed. Her eyes shone. With 
hands that were slightly trembling she gathered together her 
manuscripts, and carefully arranged them in a neat packet and 
put a piece of riband round them, tying it in a little bow. Mean- 
while Artois, standing up, was knocking the shreds of tobacco out 
of his pipe against the chimneypiece into his hand. He carried 
them over to the window, dropped them out, then stood for a 
minute looking at the sea. 

“The evening calm is coming, Vere,” he said, “ bringing with 
it the wonder of this world.” 

Wes,” 

He heard a soft sigh behind him, and turned round. 

“Why was that? Has dejection set in, then?” 

* No, no.” 

“You know the Latin saying: ‘ Festina lente’? If you want to 
understand how slowly you must hasten, look at me.” 

He had been going to add, “ Look at these gray hairs,” but he 
did not. Just then he felt suddenly an invincible reluctance to 
call Vere’s attention to the signs of age apparent in him. 

“1 spoke to you about the admirable incentive of ambition,” he 
continued, after a moment. “But you must understand that I 
meant the ambition for perfection, not at all the ambition for 
celebrity. The satisfaction of the former may be a deep and ex- 
quisite joy—the partial satisfaction, for J suppose it can never be 
anything more than that. But the satisfaction of the other will 
certainly be Dead-sea fruit—fruit of the sea unlike that brought 
up by Ruffo, without lasting savor, without any real value. One 
should never live for that.” 

The last words he spoke as if to himself, almost like a warning 
addressed to himself. 

“T don’t believe I ever should,” Vere said, quickly. “I never 
thought of such a thing.” 

“The thought will ¢ome, though, inevitably.” 

“ How dreadful it must be to know so much about human na- 
ture as you do!” 

* And yet how little I’ really know!” 

There came up a distant cry from the sea. Vere started. 

“There is madre! Of course, Monsieur Emile, [ don’t want— 
but you understand!” 

She hurried out of the room, carrying the packet with her. 

Artois felt that the girl was strongly excited. She was reveal- 
ing more of herself to him. this little Vere whom he had known, 
and not known, ever since she had been a baby. The gradual reve- 
lation interested him intensely—so intensely that in him, t00. 
there was excitement now. So many truths go to make up tlie 
whole round truth of every human soul. Hermione saw some ot 
these truths of Vere, Gaspare others, perhaps; he again others. 
And even Ruffo and the Marchesino—he put the Marchesino most 
definitely last—even they saw still other truths of Vere, he sup- 
posed. 

To whom did she.reveal the most? The mother ought to know 
most, and during the years of childhood had doubtless known 
most. But those years were nearly over. Certainly Vere was ap- 
proaching, or was on, the threshold of the second period of her life. 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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A SPIRIT 


(Continued from page 26.) 

And she and he had a secret from Hermione. This secret was 
a very innocent one. Still, of course, it had the two attributes that 
belong to every secret: of drawing together those who share it, of 
setting apart from them those who know it not. And there was 
another secret, too, connected with it, and known only to Artois, 
the fact that the child, Vere, possessed the very small, but quite 
definite, beginnings, the seed, as it were, of something that had 
been denied to the mother, Hermione. 

Emile, you have come back! I am glad!” 

Hermione came into the room with her eager manner and rather 
slow gait, holding out both her hands, her hot face and prominent 
eyes showing forth with ardor the sincerity of her surprise and 
yp ile ‘asure. 

“Gaspare told me. T nearly gave him a hug. You know his 
sly look when he has something ‘del ightful up his sleeve for one! 
B le ‘SS you!” 

She shook both his hands. 

*And I had come back in such bad spirits! 

She took off her hat and put it on a table. 

“Why were you in bad spirits, my friend?” 

‘1 had been with Madame Alliani, seeing something of the in- 
tense misery and wickedness of Naples. [I have seen a girl—such 
a tragedy! What devils men can be in these southern places! 
What hideous things they will do under the pretence of being 
driven by love! But—no, don't Jet us spoil your arrival. Where 
is Vere? I thought she was entertaining you.” 

“We have been having tea together. She has this moment gone 
out of the room.” 

“Oh!” 

She seemed to expect some further explanation. As he gave 
none she sat down. 

‘Wasn't she very surprised to see you?” 

*T think she was. She had just been bathing, and came running 
in with her hair all about her, looking like an Undine with a 
dash of Sicilian blood in her. Here she is!” 

“ Are you pleased, madre? You poor, hot madre!” 

Vere sat down by her mother and put one arm round her. Subtly 
she was trying to make up to her mother for the little secret she 
was keeping from her for a time. 

* Are you very, very pleased?” 

“ Yes, | think I am.” 

“Think! You mischievous madre!” 

Hermione laughed. 

“ But [ feel almost jealous of vou two sitting here in the cool, 
and having a quiet tea and a lovely talk while— Never mind. 
Here is my tea. And there's another thing! Oh, Emile. | do 
wish I had known you would arrive to-day.” 

“ Why specially?” 

“T’ve committed an unusual crime. I’ve made—actually—an 
engagement for this evening.” 

Artois and Vere held up their hands in exaggerated  sur- 
prise. 

‘Are you mad, my dear Hermione?” asked Artois. 

“JT believe I am. It’s dangerous to go to Naples. I met a 
young man.” 

“The Marchesino!” cried Vere. 
in your eye, madre.” 

*C’est cela!” said Artois, “and you mean to say—” 

“That I accepted an invitation to dine with him to-night, at 
nine, at the Secoglio di Frisio. There! Why did I? I have no 
idea. I was hot from a horrible vicolo. He was cool from the 
sea. What chance had I against him? And, then, he is through 
and through Neapolitan, and gives no quarter to a woman, even 
when she is ‘una vecchia.’ ” 

As she finished, Hermione broke into a laugh, evidently at some 
recollection. 

“ Doro made his eves very round. 

“ Like this!” cried Vere. 

And suddenly there appeared 
face of the Marchesino. 

‘Vere, you must not! Some day you will do it by accident when 
he is here.” 

“Ts he coming here?” 

“Tn a launch to feteh me—us.” 

‘Am I invited?” said Vere. ‘“ What fun!” 

“T could not get out of it.” Hermione said to Artois. “ But now 
[ insist on your staying here till the Marchesino comes. Then 
he will ask you, and we shall ke a quartette.” 

“T will stay.” said Artois, with a sudden return of his au- 
thoritative manner. 

‘It seems that I am wofully ignorant of the bay.” continued 
Hermione. “I have never dined at Frisio’s. Everybody goes there 
at least once. Everybody has been there. Emperors, kings, queens, 
writers, singers, politicians, generals—they all eat fish at Frisio’s.” 

“Tt’s true.” 

‘You have done it?” 

‘Yes. The padrone is worth knowing. 
will know him. Yes, Frisio’s is characteristic. 
amused.” 

With a light tone he hid a faint chagrin. 

‘What fun!” repeated Vere. “If I had diamonds I should put 
them on.” 

She, toq, was hiding something, one sentiment with another very 
different. But her youth eame to her aid. and very soon the 
second excitement really took the place of the first, and she was 
joyously alive te the prospect of a novel gavety. 

*‘T must not eat anything more.” said Hermione. “T believe 
the Marchesino is ordering something marvellous for us, all the 


sut now— 


“The Marchesino! I see him 


I can see that,” said Artois. 


her face a reminiscence of the 


He—but to-night you 
Vere will be 
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treasures of the sea. We must be up to the mark. He really is 
a good fellow.” 

* Yes,” said Artois. ‘“ He is. I have a genuine liking for hi: 

He said ‘it with obvious sincerity. 

“T am going,” said Vere. “I must think about clothes. And 
I must undo my hair again and get Maria to dry it thorougtily, 
or I shall look frightening.” ; 

She went out quickly, her eyes sparkling. 

“ Vere is delighted,” said Hermione. 

“Yes, indeed she is.” 

“And you are not. Would you rather avoid the Marchesino 
to-night, Emile, and not come with us? Perhaps [ am selfish. 
I would so very much rather have you with us.” 

“If Doro asks me I shall certainly come. It’s true that | 
wish you were not engaged to-night—I should have enjoyed a 
quiet evening here. But we shall have many quiet, happy evenings 
together this summer, I hope.” 

“T wonder if we shall?” said Hermione, slowly. 

* You—why ?” 

“T don’t know. Oh, I am absurd, probably. One has such 
strange ideas, houses based on sand or on air or perhaps on nothing 
at all.” 

She got up, went to her writing table, opened a drawer, and took 
out of it a letter. 

“Emile,” she said, coming back to him with it in her hand, 
“would you like to explain this to me?” 

“What is it?” 

“The letter I found from you when I came back from Capri.” 

“ But does it need explanation?” 

“Tt seemed to me as if it did. Read it and see.” 

He took it from her, opened it, and read it. 

S “ Well?” he said. 

‘Isn't the real meaning between the lines?” 

“Tf it is, cannot you decipher at?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t think so. Somehow it depressed me. 
Perhaps it was my mood just then. Was it?” 

“Perhaps it was merely mine.” 

“ But why—I feel specially this summer I should like to be 
near you’? What does that mean exactly?” 

“T did feel that.” 

“ Why ?” 

“T don’t think I can tell you now. I am not sure that T could 
even have told you at the time I wrote that letter.” 

She took it from him and put it away again in the drawer. 

“ Perhaps we shall both know later on,” she said, quietly. “| 
believe we shall.” 

He did not say anything. 

*T saw that boy, Ruffo, this afternoon,” 
ment of silence. 

“Did you?” said Artois, with a change of tone, a greater ani- 
mation. “I forgot to ask Vere about him. I suppose he has been 
to the island again while I have been away?” 

“Not once. Poor boy, I find he has been ill. He has had fever. 
He was out to-day for the first time after it. We met him close 
to Mergellina. He was in a boat, but he looked very thin and 
pulled down. He seemed so delighted to see me. I was quite 
touched.” 

“ Hasn’t Vere been wondering very much why he did not come 
again?” 

“ She has never once mentioned him. 
sometimes.” 

“ But you—-haven’t you spoken of him to her?” 

“No, I don’t think so.” 

“ Vere’s silence made you silent?” 

“T suppose so. I must tell her. She likes the boy very much.” 

“What is it that attracts her to this boy, do you think?” 

The question was ordinary enough, but there was a_ peculiar 
intonation in Artois’s voice as he asked it, an intonation that 
awakened surprise in Hermione. 

“T don’t know. He is an attractive boy.” 

“You think so, too?” . 

“Why, yes. What do you mean, Emile?” 

“Twas only wondering. The sea breeds a great many boys like 
tuffo, you know. But they don’t all get Khali Targa cigarettes 
given to them, for all that.” 

“That’s true. I have never seen Vere pay any particular at- 
tention to the fishermen who come to the island. In a way. she 
loves them all because they belong to the sea; she loves them as a 
décor. But Ruffo is different. I felt it myself.” 

“ Did you?” 

He looked at her, then looked out of the window and pulled his 
beard slowly. 

“Yes. In my case, perhaps, the interest was roused partly 
by what Vere told me. The boy is a Sicilian, you see, and just 
Vere’s age.” 

“ Vere’s interest perhaps comes from the same reason.” 

“ Very likely it does.” 

Hermione spoke the last words without conviction. Perhaps 
they both felt that they were not talking very frankly—were not 
expressing their thoughts to each other with their accustomed 
sincerity. At any r rate, Artois suddenly introduced another topic 
of conversation, the reason of his hurried visit to Paris, and for 
the next hour they discussed literary affairs with a gradually 
increasing vivacity and open-heartedness. The little diffieulty he- 
tween them—of which both had been sensitive and fully conscious— 
passed away, and when at length Hermione got up to go to her bed- 
room and change her dress for the evening there was no cloud 
about them. 

When Hermione had gone Artois took up a book, but he sat till 


she said, after a mo- 


Vere is a strange child 
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the evening was falling and Giulia came 
smiling to light the lamp, without reading 
a word of it. Her entry roused him from 
is reverie, and he took out his watch. It 
was already past eight. The Marchesino 
would soon be coming. And then—the din- 
ner at Frisio’s! 

He got up and moved about the room, 
picking up a book here and there, glancing 
at some pages, then putting it down. He 
felt restless and uneasy. 

“] am tired from the journey,” he 
thought. ‘“‘Or—I wonder what the weather 
is this evening. The heat seems to have 
become suffocating since Hermione’ went 
away.” ; 

He went to one of the windows and looked 
out. ‘Twilight was stealing over the sea, 
which was so calm that it resembled a huge 
sheet of steel. The sky over the island was 
clear. He turned and went to the opposite 
window. Above Ischia there was a great 
blackness like a pall. He stood looking at it 
for some minutes. His erring thoughts, 
which wandered like things fatigued that 
cannot rest, went to a mountain village in 
Sicily, through which he had once ridden at 
night during a terrific thunderstorm. In 
a sudden, fieree glare of lightning he had 
seen upon the great door of a gaunt palazzo, 
which looked abandoned, a strip of black 
cloth. Above it were the words, “ Lutto in 
famiglia.” 

That was years ago. Yet now he saw 
again the palace door, the strip of cloth 
soaked by the pouring rain, the dreary, al- 
most sinister words which he had read by 
lightning : 

“Lutto in famiglia.” 

He repeated them as he gazed at the black- 
ness above Ischia. 

To be Continued. 





Building Note in 1923 


Iv order to complete the 410th story of 
the Skvyndicate Building, the contractors 
will have to raise the sky three or four 
feet. 





Our Great-grandchildren’s Coal 


THE question of the exhaustion of the coal 
supply in the United States is not one which 
can affect the present generation or the 
next. Yet the American supply is likely to 
be exhausted before that of Europe, and par- 
ticularly before that of Great Britain. Look- 
ing at the matter from the point of view of 
national providence or prevision, covering 
generations and generations, America should, 
beyond doubt, be a little saving of its coal. 

It has been estimated that Pennsylvania 
has about enough anthracite coal to last, at 
the rate of production that prevailed last> 
year, a little less than two hundred years. 
Probably the supply will be exhausted much 
sooner than that, unless some profitable sub- 
stitute is found for anthracite. As to 
bituminous coal in the United States, the 
supply is very great and widespread. It is 
estimated that it will last, at the rate of 
consumption which prevailed during the last 
decade, something less than four hundred 
and fifty years. 

If the coal supply of the world at large 
were likely to be exhausted in any such way 
as to make a considerable drain on Ameri- 
can coals for foreign eonsumption, the situa- 
tion might be regarded as alarming if we 
could put ourselves in the place of our great- 
grandchildren. But there is not likely to 
arrive a time when we shall have to “ feed 
the world ” with coal. 

In i880 Great Britain had “in sight,” so 
to speak —although it was all below the 
ground—an available coal deposit estimated 
at nearly 145,000,000,000 tons. At the rate of 
production and consumption then prevailing 
the supply would last for about 900 years. 
The coal measures of Lancashire are 8000 
feet in thickness. 

Moreover, there are many countries which 
possess coal deposits that have never been 
touched. Besides the great coal-fields of 
Europe and America as now worked there 
are undoubtedly coal deposits in China, in 
the Philippines, in Australia, in South 
America, in British North America, in 
ag in the Indian Archipelago, and else- 

here. 
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With one circumstance the American people, 
looking at the matter from the consumer’s 
standpoint, may well be pleased. Europe 
does not want our anthracite coal—the best 
fuel, on the whole, that the earth has ever 
produced. Europe does not understand the 
use of anthracite, and is apparently not will- 
ing to learn it. It calls on us for bituminous 
cecal, which we can spare more readily. 

The assumption that the coal- fields of 
Great Britain and America will be exhausted 
even at the end of several centuries is found- 
ed on the further assumption that heat will 
continue to be made and power generated in 
the future much as they are now. But our 
inventors and chemists hold out the assur- 
ance that great changes may be locked for 
in the methods of producing heat and me- 
chanical energy. 





Quaint Drinking Games 


Drinkina bouts have been accompanied 
among all peoples by curious diversions. 
Cottabus is the most classical, having been 
in vogue over most parts of the ancient 
world. The player lay on a couch, and 
without moving his position attempted to 
throw from his goblet a few drops of wine 
at a mark, in a high curve, without spilling 
any of the liquor. The mark consisted 
generally of a little image of Hermes, placed 
on a bronze saucer, which sometimes floated 
on water, so that until it was filled by a 
sufficient quantity of wine to sink it, the 
game continued. To play cottabus well was 
a mark of good breeding in Athens. 

More widespread is the game mora, which 
is still played in Italy, but is described by 
native writers of China, where it also ap- 
pears to have originated spontaneously. 
One of the players suddenly stretches out 
one or both hands, with certain fingers ex- 
tended; his opponent must immediately 
guess the number, under penalty of paying 
for the drinks. 

At certain colleges in the English univer- 
sities a fearful penalty is attached to the 
making of a pun, during the dinner of which 
undergraduates usually partake in common 
with the faculty in the hall. The pun is re- 
ferred to the dean, and, if denounced by 
him, the author is required either to empty 
at one draught a quart of ale, or to supply 
drinks to all the auditors. 

In medieval England “ drinking to pegs ” 
was prevalent. Wooden pegs were inserted 
at regular intervals into the sides of tank- 
ards, to regulate (sometimes by statutory 
enactment) the amount to be partaken of. 
The. imbibition of more than the prescribed 
quantity was punished in the usual way, by 
a forfeit of drinks all round. 

* Up-Jenkins ” is still played in English bar- 
rooms. A sixpence is concealed beneath the 
hands of two or more confederates, who, at 
the command of their opponents, bring their 
hands sharply down upon the table. Should 
the hand which holds the sixpence be guessed 
correctly, the coin in question is devoted to 
liquid refreshment. 





The Unlucky “Quarter” 


Tuose who believe that thirteen is an un- 
lucky number should fight shy of a quarter 
dollar, for it has thirteen stars, thirteen let- 
ters in the scroll held in the eagle’s beak, 
thirteen marginal feathers on each wing, 
thirteen lines in the shield, thirteen hori- 
zontal bars, thirteen arrow-heads, and thir- 
teen letters in its name. Who would have a 
quarter? 





Forestry in France 


Trance has given to the world many 
valuable lessons in forestry, especially in 
the reclamation of sand dunes and marshes 
by the Department of the Landes in the 
southwest, and the high returns from the 
cultivation of pines there. 

Comprising about two and a half million 
acres of what were barren sand dunes prior 
to 1803, this area has been reclaimed by 
forest planting until it has become one of 
the most productive and healthful regions 
of the republic, The-subsoil drainage of the 
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country has been effected by the roots of the 
trees, which penetrate the layer of clay that 
underlies the sand. 

In addition to supplying timber this area 
supports a number of industries dependent 
on the cultivation of the pine, including the 
production of turpentine, resin, tar, pitch, 
charcoal, and other products of similar 
nature. 

In the system by which the forest is 
managed the trees are divided into two 
classes: the “short life” trees and the 
“standing” trees. The former are tapped 
as soon as they are big enough to endure 
“ bleeding "—that is to say, when about four 
or five inches in diameter. When they have 
been bled to death they are removed as 
“thinnings,” the wood being used for pit 
props, for which the English demand 
guarantees a steady and profitable market. 
The second class, composed of the most 
vigorous individuals, are not tapped until 
they are from ten to fifteen inches in 
diameter. The age of these trees when they 
are felled is from fifty to sixty years. The 
timber is used for lumber poles and railway 
ties. 

Of these forests, about eighty per cent. 
belongs to individuals, while from the 125,- 
000 acres belonging to the government there 
was obtained as revenue in 1905, $98,811, as 
against $640 in 1885, the first year in which 
any revenue was obtained at all. 





Wheels 


He was a great inventor. 

“The thing [ am working at now,” he be- 
gan, stroking his thin beard with a thinner 
hand, “ will be a boon to every family and 
will startle the whole world. In fact, it will 
put the Alarm Clock Trust out of business. 
The idea is simply specially prepared tablets 
that help you get up in the morning. For 
instance, if you want to arise at five you 
take five tablets; if you want to get up at 
six take six tablets; and so on.” 

“ But how will it affect the Alarm Clock 
Trust ?” 

“Why, these tablets will cause a ringing 
in the ears at exactly the hour desired—” 

But the little crowd could wait to hear 
no more and hurriedly disbanded. 








THREE GENERATIONS OF HEALTHY BABIES 


have been successfully raised on Borpen’s EAGLE BrRanp Con- 
DENSED MILK; more each year than all so-called ‘‘ infant foods "’ 
combined. 
annually from physicians and grateful parents testify to the 
merits of EAGLE BRAND. ¢*« 


Thousands of unsolicited testimonials received 


BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 


THE 
BROWN’'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. «*s 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ is essentially 


a toilet soap. A soap 
good for clothes won't 
benefit face and hands. 
Don’t use laundry soap 
for toilet or bath. That 
is, if you value clear 
skin. 
Pears’ is pure soap 
and matchless for the 


complexion. 
Sold in town and village 
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The gigantic Russian Wrestler Hacken- 
schmidt, who recently yielded the World’s 
Championship to the American, Gotch 


English Miners about to Test the new Respiratory Apparatus 
which was successfully used at the Hampstead Colliery Disaster 


The Ways 
of Some of 
Our Foreign 

Relatives 


Incidental Phases 
of the News of 


Many Lands 


A Berlin Restaurant Keeper recently offered Prizes to the Three 
weightiest Couples among his Patrons. The Winners of the Con- 
test, who are shown standing on the Scales in the Centre, together 
tipped the Balance at 568 Pounds. The Winners of Second and 
Third Places weighed, respectively, 520 and 457 Pounds. The 
Restaurateur did not Announce that the Sextette had achieved 
their bulky Distinction by patronizing his Establishment 


Educating the Kaiser’s African Subjects—A Class of Negroes in 
German East Africa being instructed in the last of the “ three R's 
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THREE DAYS’ TRIAL =—_—_— 
Health Merry- Go -Round 
To see it is to buy it—this delightful invention of a 

father for his delicate child. The Health Merry-Go- 
Round is a veritable factory of health and merriment— 
with a real organ that will plav any tune. 

The children do the propelling with an easy forward 
and backward swing that gently exercises every muscle, 
develops the lungs, straightens the back, and strength- 
ens the limbs. It gives the motion of rowing without 
the danger of v.ater; brings roses to the cheeks: makes 
appetites keen. keeps the little folks away from the dust 
and perils of the streets; enables mother to know what 
company her little ones are keeping; makes them popu- 
lar with their mates. Pays for itself times over in many 
ways. Each Health Merry-Go-Round has four comfort- 
able seats. 

Not a toy for a few days—it will last for years. Built 
substantially of iron, steel, and seasoned hard wood. Hand- 
somely painted in black and red. Organ has three tune 
changes, and more may be had any time—-a good-toned in- 
strument Hexagonal canopy is ten feet in diameter 
neatly made; an ornament ‘to grounds and shelter fron: 
sun and rain 

A father’s invention for his child. Physicians endorse it; 
every one approves of it. The price for so substantial an 
article is surprisingly low. We have arranged for you to 
see and try it 


WRITE TO-DAY for details about our 
Special Offer to Parents 


HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND CO. 
Dept. 62, Quincy, Ilinois 





















A CLE. HEAD 


COOK’S 
sweet, CHAMPAGNE 


Because it is made from the pure 
juice of luscious grapes. Millions of 
people find their tastes embodied in 
the delicious flavor and bouquet of 
this one perfect vintage. 

Sold Everywhere. 





FOR MEN F BRAINS 


IGARS 


_“MADE AT KEY WEST 
CLARK’S 40 Tours to EUROPE 


; Most comprehensive and attractive ever offered. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


i Copyright Wotices 


Class A, XXc, No. 201468, March 13, 1908,—LiBkARY OF 
ConGress, To wit: Be it remembered, Vhat on the thirteenth 
day of March, 1908, Henry James, of the United States, 
hath deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: ** The Diary of a Man 
of Fifty. By Henry James, Jr. New York: Harper & 
Brothers,” the right whereof he claims as author and pro- 
prietor in conformity with the laws of the United States 
respecting copyrights. 

Signed) HERBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
- .ewal for fourteen years from March 26, 1908. 


_— 


Class A, XXc, No. 201469, March 13, 1908.—LiBrary OF 
Yeap Ess, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the thirteenth 
ad of March, 1908, Henry James, of the United States, 
hath deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
whi Js in the following words, to wit: ‘ A Bundle of Let- 
ters. By Henry James, Jr. New York: Harper & Brothers,” 
the tight whereof he claims. as author and proprietor in 
cena with the laws of the United States respecting 
bytichts. 
(Signed) HERBERT Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBEKG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for fourteen years from March 26, 1908. 
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| The Evolution of Food 


Wuar would be the sensations of one of 
our ancestors of the middle ages if he could 
sit down to a modern breakfast table? — , 

To begin with fruits, these were almost 
unknown to the men of his period; certainly 
in their present form. So were most of our 
vegetables. The only vegetable which seems 
to be more or less indigenous over the 
greater part of the world is‘ the squash- 
pumpkin tribe. The pumpkin is very 
ancient, for it dates back to Cinderella. 

Of course he knew the small wild cherry, 
with its bitter flavor, the little wild straw- 
| berry, the raspberry, blackberry, and plum. 

Apples, or “crabs,” as Shakespeare calls 
| them, were used in England, and generally 
roasted in order to deprive them of their 
astringency. The wild-hedge orange of 
China and India filtered into Europe o¢ca- 
sionally. but it was scarcely eatable. Pota- 
toes were, of course, unknown. Bananas 
were introduced in quantity to Europe with- 
in the lifetime of many middle-aged men. 
The grapefruit is the product of the past 
two decades, and even yet has seldom crossed 
the Atlantic. The peach was a_ poisonous 
shrub in Persia. 

Strangely enough, it was the lack of fruit 
which led to the discovery of Asia. In those 
days, when salt fish was the usual diet of 
all nations, pepper became a luxury. Pepper 
plays a disproportionate part in history. 
Who speaks and sings of spices nowadays, 
when they can be procured at every grocer’s 
store? Yet it was to obtain pepper that 
the East India Company was chartered dur- 
ing the reign of Elizabeth. 

Oats were defined scornfully by Doctor 
Johnson as a food fed to men in Scotland 
and to horses in England. What would the 
worthy Doctor have thought of our very 
modern breakfast foods—the flakes, the 
brans, the husks, the shreds, and various 
constituents of grains? Tea, coffee, and cocoa 
were, of course, unknown until the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. Sugar was 
the most costly of condiments. Bee-keeping 
was the practice of every farmer. 

Our worthy ancestor broke his fast upon 
salt fish, or meat if he were wealthy or had 
| aecess to some deer forest. He washed down 

his food with hot beer, spiced, or honey 
brew. A roasted crab-apple “sang in the 
bowl” on the very numerous Saints’ days. 
Our modern breakfast would startle our 
ancestor very much indeed. 





Travelling Taft 
De Sty.e. “* They have moving pictures of 
Taft now.” 
Gunbusta. “It would be more wonderful 
if they could get a picture of him not 
moving.” 





Indian Art in Calcutta 


An exhibition of modern and _ ancient 
Oriental paintings has just been held at the 
Indian Government School of Art in Cal- 
cutta, and attracted considerable attention. 
The pictures were in both oil and water 
colors, and the greater part of them were 
loaned for the purposes of the exhibit by 
Indian residents of Calcutta. The Indian 
Society of Oriental Art is making a strong 
effort to revive the interest in genuine Ori- 
ental art, which in India is rapidly disap- 
pearing. A prominent leader in the move- 
ment says that he is hopeful of success, 
and believes that art in India will again 
become a potential influence in lifting the 
masses to a higher level. 

The ancient Indian pictures in oil were 
of unusual interest, and attracted the atten- 
tion of the lovers of old pictures and stu- 
dents of local color. There was an_ in- 
teresting exhibit of Chinese and Japanese 
paintings, some of them quite old, which were 
owned by Indian families of wealth and 
culture. The exhibition was the first of its 
kind to be held in Caleutta. 





Anatomical 


Investor. “ When will the company be on 
its own feet again?” 








REcEIveR. “* When it is out of my hands.” 
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THE WORD “BLEND" ON A 
BOTTLE OF WHISKEY DOES 


: 
: 


NOT A PURE WHISKEY, BUT 
SIMPLY MEANS THE PUTTING 
TOGETHER OF SEVERAL 
STRAIGHT WHISKIES, AND 


BALTIMORE 


EXEMPLIFIES TO WHAT HIGH 
DEGREE OF QUALITY AND 
TONE A BLENDED RYE 
WHISKEY MAY BE BROUGHT 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


OOOO000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 OOOOCCO0000000000000 
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NFUSES good health and robustness into 
every nerve, muscle, and fibre, and imparts 
lasting vigor and refreshing solace to both 
brain and body. Nature’s tonic. 

In “Splits” if desired. 
Restaurants, Cafes, Hotels, and Dealers. 


C. H. EVANS & SONS, - - - HUDSON, N, Y. 


BAD NAUHEIM 


Near Frankfort o/M. 


HEART PDISEASE, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, FEMALE 
DISEASES, SCROFULA, NERVOUS DISEASES. 
BATHS TAKEN IN 1907, 419,277. 
NUMBER OF GUESTS IN 1907, 29,668. 

As a rest cure we recommend the charmingly situated, small 
and quiet GROSSH. BAD SALZHAUSEN, near Nidda (R. R. 
Station, Friedberg. Nidda). Beautiful Walks through Forests, 
Solbath Springs, Pure Air. 





Financial 


L tt Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 

etters rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 


Credit. International Cheques. Cer- 


tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
























Mans Best Friend 
In the Desert 














A Burro Train setting out 
for “Death Valley” 


THE PROSPECTORS HAVE EN- 
TRUSTED THEIR BELONGINGS 
TO THE STURDY BACKS OF 
THE LITTLE BEASTS, WHO 
ARE PREPARED TO TRANS- 
PORT ALMOST EVERYTHING 
FROM AN OIL STOVE TO A 
PAPER OF PINS, AND WHOSE 
ENDURANCE IS EQUAL ‘TO 
TASKS WHICH WOULD KILL 
A HORSE, 




















Hay with an Icing of Snow is excellent Burro Food Calling a Halt for Rest in the inhospitable Desert 
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Government Factories for 
Preserving Wood 


Timur thoroughly treated with proper 
preservatives will last almost indefinitely, 
jut up to the present time complicated and 
expensive plants have been necessary for the 
work, and wood preservation has often been 
too expensive an operation to allow treated 
timber {0 come into general use. 


Methods in wood preservation have under- , 


sone 2 marked change in the last few years, 
however, and the work which, a few years 
ago, Was limited to a few experiments car- 
ried on in seattered parts of the United 
States, has grown With such rapidity that 
wood preservation has become a business 
which figures most prominently in the indus- 
trial life of this country. ; 

Each year railroads are preserving an in- 
creasing portion of their cross ties, miners 
their mine props, farmers their fence posts, 
and the men of many other industries are 
bringing preservatives into play to close the 
pores and to conserve the timber that they 
use against the fungi that cause delay. 

In nearly all localities in the Rocky Moun- 
tain and Pacifie States is found an abundant 
supply of certain kinds: of timber that have 
only « slight commercial importance. 
Engelmann spruce, lodgepole, and other 
kinds of pine, aspen, and cottonwood are 
only a partial list of the kinds of wood that 
are strong enough and abundant enough to 
win high value for construction purposes, 
but when exposed to the soil and weather 
decay so rapidly that they have to be re- 
newed too often to justify their use. There- 
fore, before they can successfully compete 
with Douglas fir, Oregon cedar, and the 
woods used so extensively in construction 
work, they must be made to last longer under 
unfavorable conditions. 

After several years’ study, the United 
States Forest Service has proved that in 
many cases complicated and expensive plants 
are not necessary for the proper treatment 
of many kinds of timber, and that many 
of the timbers that decay most rapidly in 
the natural state are among the easiest and 
cheapest to treat. Many of the species men- 
tioned above offer little resistance to the 
entrance of the preservative. The principle 
of the method is to immerse the thoroughly 
seasoned wood in a hot bath of the liquid, 
leave it in for a few hours, and then either 
plunge it into a cold preservative bath, or 
else run out the hot liquid from the treating 
tank and fill it up again with liquid of a 
lower temperature. This requires only the 
simplest kind of machinery, and the cost 
of operation is so slight that even cheap 
tinbers such as fence posts and shingles can 
le treated by the average farmer of small 
Means. 

In order to demonstrate beyond any doubt 
that the process is adapted to commercial 
treatment, the service has arranged to erect 
small treating plants, semi-commercial in 
size, on several of the national forests. 
Three sch plants will be erected this spring, 
and it is expected that they will be in suc- 
cessful operation by early summer. Accord- 
ing to the present plans one plant will be 
erected at some locality on or near the 
Black Hills National Forest, South Dakota: 
another on the Holy Cross National Forest 
in Colorado; and the third on the Henry’s 
— National Forest, near St. Anthony, 
daho. 





The Eye-witness 


_ A very good story has recently been told 
in the fleet of an incident which happened 
when Admiral Evans was in command of 
the Indiana, An old-time bluejacket was at 
the mast before Captain Evans, charged 
With getting food out of a mess chest out- 
‘ide of meal hours. This getting of food 
for night watelies is a common and strong 
desire on the part of most men aboard ship. 

Capiain Evans asked the man what he 
had to say; and the man, sizing up the deli- 
cate situation, said: 

“Captain, T didn’t take no food outer that 
chest. Why, Captain, there weren’t no food 
m that chest! I looked in that chest, and, 
aptain. T met a coekroach coming out of 
that chest with tears in his eyes.” 
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YOUR SUMMER 
PLAYGROUND? 


Half the enjoyment of the summer vacation 
depends on the choice of the right place. There's a 
right place for everybody. You will find it described in 
the 1908 Summer Book of the Lackawanna Railroad, entitled 
“MOUNTAIN AND LAKE RESORTS” 
a beautifully illustrated book of 112 pages and a practical guide 
to the best places for fishing, hunting, golfing, motoring, climbing, 
sailing, swimming or any other sport or recreation. The boo 
will tell you the one best place to go to, the right way to go, 
and the best place to stay. It gives list of 
hotels, rates, railroad fares, etc. 


Send your address and 10¢, in stamps 
and the book will be mailed to you. 


GEORGE A. CULLEN 
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General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad 
Dept. 19, 90 West St., New York 
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For Rest and Recuperation Should Combine 





Ease of Access, Equable 
Climate, Invigorating Air, 
Interesting Surroundings, 
Correct Sanitation, Pure 
Food and above all Perfect 
Hotel Accommodations 





A rare combination indeed, and to be 
found in but one “place in Amcrica— 


The Chamberlin is ducted th Hotel Chamberlin 
 _—_~— At Old Point Comfort 


Single room, one person, $5.00 per day; Our booklets, fully illustrated, telling you in detail all about these 

$30.00 per week. tacts, are to be had at the offices of all transportation companies; also 

at International Sleeping Car Co., 281 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; America’s 

Double room, two persons, $9.00 per day; Hotel and Resort Bureau, Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y.; Information 

$56.00 per week. Bureau, Green's Hotel, Atlantic City; all Cook’s Tours offices; Raymond 

Single rooms with bath, one person, $6.00 to & Whitcomb’s offices; Marsters’, 298 Washington St., Boston; Hen- 

8.00 per day ; $40.00 to $50. ek. drickson &:. 343 Fulton St., Brooklyn; Mr. Foster’s office, 1333 Penn- 

$ P vis to $50.00 per we sylvania Ave., Washington, D.C., and corner Prado and Central Park, 

Double rooms with bath, two persons, $12.00 Havana: Nason-Russell Co., 279 Washington St., Boston; Hector Viger, 

to $15.00 per day; $75.00 to $100.00 per 138 St. James St., Montreal, and all newspaper resort bureaus, or ad- 
week. dress direct, Geo. F. Adams, Mgr., Fortress Monroe Va. 


The Baths and Sea=pool 


of the Chamberlin are the finest in America. The pool, 4o by 70 feet, is of Ceramic Mosaic Tile, so 
perfectly ventilated and radiant with sunlight that you are really bathing out of doors. Filtered 
sea-water is constantly flowing in, and the air and water are always at an agreeable temperature. 
A competent swimming-master is in attendance. 











The Hydrotherapeutic 
Department 


is complete in every detail; medical 
baths of every sort—Nauheim baths, 
electric cabinets, massage and_ tonic 
baths, and -Dr. Baruch’s system. A 
most unique feature of our baths is that 

2 employ pure, fresh sea-water in 
many of them, thus adding to the 
medicinal features the very marked 
benefits to be derived from the salt of 
the sea. These are particularly rec- 
ommended for Insomnia, Nervousness, 
Rheumatism, Gout and kindred dis- 
orders. 

Our resident physician is an expert in 
hydrotherapy, and all baths are given 
by his advice and under his direction. 
_ Aspecial booklet on Baths and Bath- 
ing may be had at any of the above 
offices, or address 












Geo. F. Adams, Manager 
Box 22 Fortress Monroe, Va. 
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: those unseen forces that are so potent in this 

2 a 2 world, and the author has made very clear how 

oe f a important his relation has been to the history of 
oe our time.” —Judge GEORGE GRAY. 

be ““T have read The Life of Charles A. Dana from 

N } Be ae So beginning to end with lively and increasing jn. 

; Ly oe a terest. . . . The two hundred pages, 182-380, 

oy ae struck me as a veritable contribution to the his. 

my : pivoee 2) +26. Fee tory of the War of Secession. ... The author 

> € — bad hes | | throws from time to time a searchlight into the 


THE JUNGLE QUICK LUNCH. 


The waiter: ‘One peanut on the half-shell, and a ton of hay, number three !” 
Rabbit: ‘And think of me about to order one grain of rice !” | HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y 


Ma oy Y = 4 true inwardness of situations. 
ee” ~ —CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 


= 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 


A_NOTABLE BIOGRAPHY 


















A lemons Va ae ee @ 
, By Gen. James Harrison Wilson 











> “* The most readable biography that I have had 
'*. . . 
; in my hand for many a day. Dana was one of 


















“1 congratulate you upon the book as a literary 

triumph.” —Gen. EDWARD H. RIPLEY. 

“Of extraordinary interest and wonderfully 

| well done. I can imagine no one beginning it 
and laying it down.” 

—Hon. ROBERT T. LINCOLN, 
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With Portrait. Crown 8vo, Uncut 
Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $3.00 net 
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Designed 
by 


Alanson 


Cylinder 
Cadillac 





Here is a car for a man who wants a hundred 
cents’ worth of automobile for each dollarinvested. 

The Brush will run from 25 to 30 miles on a gal- 
lon of gasoline. It has fewer parts than any car 
built, and all the machinery is easily accessible. 
Engine is under the hood. For ordinary use at 
moderate speeds, solid tires can be used with per- 
fect satisfaction. 

The Brush Runabout makes the automobile a 
practical, necessary utility instead of an expensive 
luxury. And it’s a snappy, stylish-looking car, too, 
with lots of power—in fact, the simple, nearly vi- 
brationless, powerful, wonderfully balanced vertical 
single-cvlinder motor of the Brush has more ‘‘real 
pull,” hill-climbing ability (the true test of power), 
and mud and sand negotiability than any multiple- 
cvlinder runabout engine of the high-speed, light- 
fly-wheel type. 

Write us to-day and get in line for deliveries— 
there’s no ‘‘hard times’’ with us, because we're 
giving ‘“‘value received” and making a car the 
people want instead of trying to make them take 
what we want to seil. 

BRUSH RUNABOUT CO. 
38 Baltimore Avenue, - = Detroit,Mich. 














edition 


Chalfonte} of Orchard + 


Is a New Fireproof Building and Fi eld ecumne 
eas additions 


of the Best Type Located 
ON THE BOARDWALK Bv ERNEST 


Atlantic City, N. J. ] | INGERSOLL 


New Edition, with many New Photographs 
$1.40 net 


The Leeds Company HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y, 


Solicits your patronage and 
invites you to write for Il- 


lustrated Folder and Rates. Pp { Cc t U t e S q U e 
Chalfonte is Always Open Sicily 
By 


READ THE BARRIER WILLIAM AGNEW PATON 








BETWEEN THE PIERS 









































































“Cheemaun ” of Hiawatha. We carry a complete line of every type of water craft. HARPER & BROTHERS 


RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Box 10, MUSKEGON, MICH. 
122 W. 34th St., New York; 182 Milk St., Boston, Mass. ; 38 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J.; 182 ‘alti Ave., Detroit, Mich. ; 1610 Michigan Ave NEW YORK 
Chicago, Ill. ; 321 First Ave., South Seattle, Wash. ” 





« A beautiful volume about 
Racine this most picturesque and 
Canoes interesting of the islands 
iia sis lacantiiod of the Mediterranean. 
of line and as Illustrated from photo- 
thoroughly com- graphs. Price, $2.50. 


fortableand dur- 
able as the ideal 





























































M4 For itinerary, illustrated literature, and complete cost of a vacation from your home to 
OW uc for a aca 100 P any place in the Adirondack Mountains or Thousand Islands, send a 2-cent stamp to New 
York Central Lines, Advertising Dept., Room D, Grand Central Station, New York Cily- 
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# ift This is the only history dealing with every field of. our 
i i | national life. Our political, economic, religious, industrial, 
financial, and social life is set forth side by side and in their 
relation one with another. 


Twenty-seven volumes with com- 


plete working index. The careful selection of authors who could write brilliantly 
. Seven years in the making. 


The work of author-scholars from aS Well as with scholarship and insight has made it possible 


twenty universities. 


. The co-operation of four state his- tg carry this story of America through volume after volume 


torical societies. 
Material from the original sources 


Witte by ewentyfeur historias © With the glow and spirit of romance. It is, above all— 


specialists. 


. Edited by Albert, Bushnell | Hart, interesting. 


LL.D., Professor of His- 
tory, Harvard University. 


‘bs 4 b Id ‘ 
8. An entirely new work. F F “11 é 
ae : we pg Any one of the ifty acts given here will interest you. 


by a specialist. The entire fifty will astonish 


. Original maps—186 in number— 


beautifully executed in colors. 
. The first and only existing American you. The work itself iS of 


Historical Atlas. 


. — of maps of different such distinction and magni- Harper € Brothers have 
. Ph f ' 7 
Saper in cach volume, "" tude that you owe it to yourself published books for 91 years. 
. oe, os pote st leading ; They consider * The Ameri- 
ures in American Histor 4 
, ie ts great public neni for to learn about it, whether or can Nation: A History si 


such a work. 


The fruit of consultations between not you ever pur chase this or their most important work. 


historians, publicists, and societies. 


Every author a master in his field. any other history of America. 


A definitive History of America. 

A genuine Historiography of America. 

Disputed historical questions compared with their original sources. 
Citations and footnotes for collateral reading. 

The combined strength of co-operation by specialists. 

It stands the double test of accuracy and readableness. 
Many documents never before published. 

The lifetime research of many authorities. 

A History, a Biography, a Geography of everything American. 
A separate preface to each volume by the editor. 

Each volumne complete in itself. 

The twenty-seven volumes fused into a connected narrative 
Bibliographies and indexes in each volume. 

Absolutely up to date. 

A brilliant story as well as a veracious historical record. 
Untechnical in style throughout. 

Equally valuable for instruction, reference, and general reading. 
The first American History by a body of trained specialists. 
Painstaking scholarship on every page. 

The mistakes of other works carefully avoided. 

A record of labor movements and industrial conditions. . 

An illuminating Political History. 

The school, literary, and scientific life of the nation. 

The social and community development. 

Financial growth and history. 

The religious life impartially treated. 

The only American History that truthfully can be called great. 
Great personalities delineated in striking word portraits. 

Great events recounted with the thrilling interest of fiction. 
Great movements described with their causes and effects. 

Great crises pictured without malice or prejudice. 
Mechanically a perfect piece of book-making. 

. A standard work of value for all time. 


Barper & Brothers, Publishers bal 


Ampvrican Nation 


To the reader: 


This is an entirely new history of our country, now 
complete, and issued after seven years of labor. 


‘are crown octavo, and in two styles of binding: 
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“Tie American Nation: A History” is of a 
size to match the magnitude of its subject —twenty- 
seven handsome library volumes. These volumes 





(1) Red polished buckram, stamped in gold, with 
dark-blue leather labels; (2) Persian half-morocco ,/ 
of a rich crimson, stamped in gold, with cloth fhe 





sides and special end-papers. Gilt tops, un- Pa 
trimmed edges, head-bands, etc., with 4 a 


each style of binding. - 

y f binding. Typogra Fa HARPER 
phy, press-work, and binding are ~° & BROTHERS 
as near perfection as modern New York City 
erp ggh can go. It ra Gentlemen— 
wi sold only in 

i y a Please mail to me, ab- 
SEM PLOTS sete~ solutely without cost, your 32-page 
twenty-seven / booklet describing “The American 
volumes. 7 Nation: A History,” with sample pages, 


st maps, illustrations, etc. 
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Waterman's [ 
Ideal 
FountainPen 


jt <t wri 


City Investing Building Copyright 8 by Waterman Building Hudson Terminal Building 
L. E. Waterman itor ampé in Background 


*"Mid Castles in the Air 


The Waterman Building (31,000 square feet floor space) remains the only home in this vicinity devoted entirely to 
any one business enterprise. It is surrounded by business quarters of nearly 100,000 people. 








